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“Sue is a woman, that is enough tomake me; ‘‘So he has determined to hate me because I 
dislike her.” : am a woman,” I thought, as I braided the black 

The words fell upon my ear, as I lay just; 3 hair, and looped it near my cheek. ‘Well, it 
waking from my afternoon nap, upon my sofa. ~ won’t break my heart, I guess.” 

“Horace!” I came into the parlor with quiet self-posses- 

My aunt’s gentle voice uttered the word ina sion, and was introduced to my cousin. He 
reproachful tone, and I knew that her son, whom $ ; started to find the little girl he remembered o 
we had been expecting home from his European § tall woman, but I think felt relieved that I did 
trip for some days, had arrived. $ not, in any way, resemble the lost Amy. 

“JI did not mean to grieve you, mother,” said} Coldly, distantly polite was his greeting, and 
the first voice, ‘I do love you, if you are a : mine matched it. We chatted on indifferent sub- 
woman, but oh! mother, if you knew!” jects till tea time, and I took the earliest oppor- 

“Knew what, Horace?” : tunity to retire and leave the long-parted mother 

“I wrote to you about Amy, how I loved her, } and son together. 
how gentle, true and fair she seemed, and how} We were in a pleasant country house on the 
the made me believe I was the only one she 3 banks of the Delaware, passing the summer, but 


SPILL. 


loved.” $ we knew none of the neighbors, and Horace and 
“Well, Horace, you wrote that she had pro- § I were forced to become friends. We walked 
mised to be your wife, next year.” } and rode together, but always chatted on general 


“She was married to another one week before subjects, and with the formality of perfect stran- 
I left England; and she had deceived me. She gers. It was exceedingly tiresome! All my other 
loved him all the time, but they quarreled, and } cousins, when I had visited them, had treated 
while they were estranged she met me. They; me like a sister, and I enjoyed it; but this ice- 
met again, were reconciled, and I——_ Well, it; berg of a man talked in his stately, composed 
is over!” way, as if we were entire strangers meeting in 

I sprang up from the sofa, ashamed of the 3 a crowded saloon. And yet—strange as it may 
part of eaves-dropper I had been unintentionally § seem—I looked forward with impatience to our 
playing, and began to dress for tea. As I stood walks or evening chats, longed, wished for them. 
before the glass, I mentally drew a contrast be- é My cousin was talented, and had traveled, not. 
tween the Amy he had so often described in his 3 returning to prate idly of the wonders he had 
letters, and the face before me. She had fair, § seen, but to profit by them, and improve the 
light curls, blue eyes, and blonde complexion, } ‘ great mind God had given him. Hour by hour 
with @ tiny, fairy-like figure. I was tall, full? he could @onverse of all he had read or seen, 
figure, with jetty hair and eyes, a gipsy com- without ome egotistical remark or anecdote of 
plexion, and dark crimson roses on my cheeks. { his own powers. I could listen, losing little by 
Cousin Horace was tall, too, not very handsomo, : little my heart to one who, I reflected bitterly, 
but manly, strong, and talented, with an erect, ; cared nothing for it. I would pace my room, 
free carriage, and flashing eyes, rugged features, $ my heart swelling almost to bursting with the 
and a loud, ringing voice; all this I knew from ; ¢ mingled love and mortification, resolving to go 
his mother, for we had not met since we were ; home; and yet his voice, the fall of his foot upon 
children. * the stairs, calmed me, and I hastened down to 
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listen to him, and return more miserable than} in my cup, and humiliated by the thought that 
before. y had given my love unsought, uncared for, ] 
He never referred to Amy; but sometimes, : < passed the night in sleepless, tearful agony. 
when speaking of his stay in England, a bitter : § The next morning I resolved to return home, 
smile would flit over his face, as if the reminis- } and was more determined by hearing one phrase 
cences he spoke of were connected with others 3 which fell from Horace’s lips just as I entered 
buried deep in his own breast. : the breakfast-room. It was, 
One morning, while yes were at breakfast, a$ ‘*Never, mother! I can never trust another 
car drove up, and from it was hoisted a large : woman!” 
box containing a piano. I turned from the room, and went out into the 
‘‘Cousin,” said Horace, ‘‘you were lamenting } air. I was choking, stifling. All unheeding 
the absence of a piano last week: will you use } where I strayed, I went on toward the bank of 
this one?” ; 3 the river. I thought of the loving, kind atten- 
The delight and gratitude I felt at his kind § } tion toward his mother, his gentlemanly bearing 
thoughtfulness were chilled, crushed by the cold, : ; ‘ to our few visitors, his kind, unostentatious beno- 
business-like tone of his voice. I bowed, tried } 3 volence to the poor with whom he came in con- 
to speak, and finally ran up stairs and cried. I; tact, and contrasted it with his cold indifference 
could not tell why; it was very kind for him to to myself till I grew nearly frantic. Then my 
indulge me in my favorite pleasure, but he evi- } thoughts turned to that silly girl whom he had 
dently hated me all the while, else why that. ; loved, false, deceitful as she was, and I hated 
chilling tone? It was a merely polite atten- ; myself that I had no power to efface her image 
tion offered by a gentleman to a lady, nothing } from his heart. I, dark and tall, disgusted him 
more. ’ when her angel face rose before his mind’s eye. 
“He has no heart, no feeling!” I thought, as} I was handsome, and did not want admirers to 
I dried my eyes; but before night I changed my tell me so. My heart, full of bitterness and sor- 
opinion. ; row, I dashed on, hearing the waves of the river 
We were seated in the parlor, with no light § ‘ kiss the shore fifty feet below me; and sometimes 
but that given by the moon as it poured in at} S looking down the steep bank, half tempted to 
the open windows, and I opened the piano. It} end my misery like Sappho. 
had a fine, deep tone, and after my fingers once I was standing, exhausted with my passionate 
lighted upon it I forgot everything else. Horace } haste, leaning against a tree, when a deep, manly 
and my aunt were silent. I played for some voice called loudly, 
time, when a deep, bitter sigh made me look up. ; “Kate! Kate! where are you?” 
Auntie was gone; my cousin sat upon the sofa, $ ‘I started, lost my balance, and fell down the 
his head bowed down, and his face buried in the $ steep bank. There was a rushing sound in my 
cushion. $ ears, and then I lost consciousness. I was lying 
‘Are you ill?” I asked, crossing the room. , on the sofa when I recovered my senses. I felt 
*“*No, no. But music, such music as yours $ strong arms around me as I lay there, too be- 
recalls many things. You are a fine performer, , wildered to open my eyes. I felt, too, hot tears 
cousin, but that is nothing compare to the soul $ dropping on my face, and I heard, oh, music! 2 
music you pour out. I could be a better manif 3 deep, rich voice, broken with sobs, saying, 


s 
s 
s 
‘ 
s 
S 
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I heard such often.” 3 “Kate! darling! my own Kate, speak to me. 
My heart bounded high at this, his first com- 3 Do not lie so still, like death. Kate!” and then, 

pliment. $«Oh! she is dead! I shall never be happy 
**T love music!” I said, gently S now.” 


“T love it too! Cousin, I have sat for hours } T opened my eyes, and then, as of old, afraid 


listening to a harp played by 3to trust his own heart’s choice, he started to 
He paused; [I knew what he meant, and, my } draw back, but I nestled close to the broad chest, 
heart full of sympathy, I softly 1 y hand } sand clasped the hand that drew back. 
upon his thick curls. The action, Sight as it: $ Horace!” I whispered, ‘love me!—trust 
was, recalled him. > me!” 
“Tt is getting late! I will close the piano; ; Well, I can’t write any more, because I am 
and then good night, cousin.” § employed in twisting orange flowers into the 
Cold, distant, stately he rose, letting my hand ; most becoming shape for a wreath; and to-mor- 
fall from his head, never heeding it. ; row my cousin Horace becomes somebody else— 
I went up stairs. It was the drop too much 3 tome. 
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BY T. 8. ARTHUR. 





We once heard a man say that he was born a 
reformer. Our own observation of the individual 
led us to the conclusion that he was born an 
egotist and sover of notoriety. Andrew Cassell, 
the personage of whose doirzs we are about to 
give a brief history, belonged to this class; but 
he was more of a fanatic than an egotist. He 
saw, from the beginning, that is, from the very 
dawning of reason, that the world was governed 
badly. The unequal distribution of wealth was 
always an annoying problem, and puzzled his 
brain sorely. He learned, early, to pity the 
poor and almost hate the rich. To look upon 
the former as suffering a social wrong, and upon 
the latter as wrong doers, and responsible for 
the vast amount of social evil under which the 
world was groaning. 

At twenty-two, he entered the ranks of that 
great army of religious enthusiasts, who influence 
society by declamation more than by reason. 
With the poor he sympathized, and preached to 
them patience and submission as a Christian 
virtue; yet failed to soften their feelings toward 
the rich, who were for the most part held up to 
them as self-indulgent, cruel, and oppressive, 
and living in perpetual danger of the fire that is 
never quenched. ‘How hardly shall a rich man 
enter into the kingdom of heaven!” With this 
denunciation of the rich, he was wont to com- 
fort the poor in their poverty. 

To the rich, he preached the mortification of 
the flesh; and magnified the crime of dressing 





be rearranged in new and truer forms. Very 
impatient was he often at the slow progression 
of good, and what he saw as the rapid march of 


sevil. He often despaired of the world, and often 


threatened his great Master—in heart, not with 
the lips—-that if he did not come to his help, 
he would abandon the cause of mercy. ‘* What 
power is there in my feeble arm?” he would cry. 
‘‘The enemy is too strong for me.” 

Cassell was honest, as far as he knew himself. 
The burden of the poor and the afflicted weighed 
heavily upon his soul; and if he could have 
reached the coffers of the rich, he would have 
scattered their golden treasures to the needy. 

It happened, once, in the course of Andrew 
Cassell’s life, that he came to live in a small 
village where the few rich ‘and the many poor 
dwelt as in the rest of the world, in conditions 
far removed from each other. The contrast was 
closer, because the people came into a nearer 
relation. Our reformer was grieved at what he 
saw; and troubled for the souls of his rich 
neighbors. 

There was in the village a poor, industrious 
cabinet-maker and upholsterer, who had a large 
family of children, entirely dependent upon his 
daily labor for food, home, and raiment. He 
was a good workman, but the plain articles of 
household furniture required by his poor neigh- 
bors, paid him so small a rate of profit, that, but 
for the finer, more ornamental, and consequently 
more profitable orders occasionally received from 


in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously S the weeJthier people; he would have failed to 
every day. ‘Sell all that ye have and give unto $ meet the common needs of his family. It was 


the poor, and ye shall have treasure in heaven!” { in helping to sustain the more luxurious wants 
Thus he cried unto them, and he meant almost ; of the rich, that his own wants were supplied; 
literally what he said. Sand not only his natural wants, but he came, 
Everywhere he found the world wrong—in all § always, into a more cheerful and interested state 
grades of society, from the highest to the lowest : of mind when he was bringing taste and a higher 
—and he was constantly seeking to thrust his 3 skill into his work—thus his higher or mental 
hand in among’ the multitudinous wheels amid $ wants received their aliment, and he felt that he 
wheels of the social movement, and correct the was a better and truer man. He did not envy 
errors that were as glaring in his eyes as the sun $ his rich neighbor the luxurious sofa, elegant 
at noonday. If not with his lips, certainly in his N wardrobe, or tasteful etagiere, that he wrought 
heart, he blamed the great Ruler of the world S out for him with skillful hands; but was thank- 
for partial action, neglect, or indifference; and $ ful for the privilege of doing his work, and proud 
morning, noon and night prayed to Him to come $ of the result. 
in sudden power and glory, and break up the 3 This poor, industrious man, whose name was 
present sccial fabric of the world, that it might * Artemas, hed the misfortune to wound his foot, 
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while at his work, one day, and this so badly, } had been thoroughly educated. But he was no 
that he was disabled for several weeks; and deep thinker; and little skilled in ethics. 
when, at last, he went back to his shop, he was 3 On the occasion of Mr. Cassell’s visit, as just 
not competent, for some weeks longer, to per- ; mentioned, Mr. Baldwin, whose mind was run- 
form his usual amount of labor. Cassell visited ; ning on his new house and its equipment, men- 
him frequently, during his season of trouble, ; tioned the fact that he was about ordering 
and gave him all the consolation in his power to } furniture in keeping with the style and elegance 
offer. He pitied him most sincerely. of the building. 
There was, also, in the village, a man ll The preached sighed and looked grave, but 
wealth, named Baldwin. He owned a large } made no answer. 
manufactory, and in the business of adding to ; “Tt will be the handsomest house, and best 
his own riches, gave employment to many poor } ° attired of any in the county,” said Mr. Baldwin, 
men, who, in working for him, were able to } a little proudly. 
provide homes for their families. ‘You will have a handsomer house than this 
Now, this Mr. Baldwin had built himself a} one, I hope,” remarked the preacher. 
handsome house, and was preparing to furnish} Baldwin looked at him with a glance of in- 
it in a style of great elegance. Artemas had ; quiry. 
made several pieces of furniture for him, and he : “A house not made with hands—eternal in 
liked them so well, that he determined to give } the heavens.” 
him an order for the whole work. So he called ; Cassell spoke almost solemnly. 
to see the cabinet-maker just as he had recovered; The countenance of his auditor changed. 
from the wound in his foot sufficiently to bein} ‘Forgive me,” said the preacher, “for what 
his shop again, and talked the matter over with } may seem unkind and out of place, but my high 
him. Artemas received the proposal with an ; regard for you, and my duty as a minister, for- 
eager pleasure, but said the order was so large} bid me from keeping silence on a subject that 
that he could not possibly get it ready in time. : so deeply affects your eternal welfare. Your 
“With your own hands you cannot, of course, ; furniture,” and Cassell glanced around the room, 
do the work,” replied Mr. Baldwin. ‘But you $ “is rich and costly now, compared with the fur- 
must get journeymen from New York. I will ‘ niture of millions of your fellow men, who stand, 
advance the money needed to go there, procure 3 in the sight of God, as all men stand, your equal 
materials, patterns, and so forth; and when we 3 and mine. Why then waste hundreds of dollars 
settle for the furniture, it shall be at New York : —it may be thousands for ought I know—in use- 
prices for articles of similar quality.” $ less luxuries, when the souls of myriads of God’s 
Artemas was delighted. The sky which had } créatures are perishing for lack of knowledge, or 
been for some time dark was cloudless again. \ suffering from poverty, wrong, or cruel oppres- 
He went with Mr. Baldwin to his new house; }sion? I verily believe, in my heart, that your 
took the dimensions of all the rooms, discussed $ ; heavenly Father is now trying you with this 
with him and his wife questions of taste, and } 3 temptation, and that Satan is standing by, de- 
showed so much accurate knowledge of effects } ; siring to have you that he may sift you as wheat. 
in furnishing, that Mr. Baldwin determined to } ; Pause, hesitate, reflect, my dear, dying feilow 
give into his hands the whole business of attiring ; mortal! Do not take another step in this direc- 
his elegant mansion; the profit from which would tion until you have examined well the ground, 
be three or four times as much as on ordinary and are certain that it is not filled with nets, 
work. 3 and gins, and pitfalls to entrap the soul to eter- 
A few days after Mr. Baldwin’s interview with ; nal perdition. ‘Sell all that thou hast and give 
the cabinet-maker, and while he was engaged in ; it unto the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
perfecting his plans, Cassell called upon him ; in heaven,’ was not idly spoken by the blessed 
with a view to interesting his mind in general } $ Master; nor those other fearful words, ‘How 
works of benevolence. Cassell was a preacher } hardly shall a rich man enter into the kingdom 
of great declamatory force, and by his natural ; of heaven!’ Dives had his good things upon the 
eloquence captivated most people who heard him. } earth, and Lazarus his evil things. But how 
Mr. Baldwin was an attendant at the church } :was their relation changed in the other life! 
where he preached; and Cassell, who visited him : : Riches are a snare, my dear Mr. Baldwin!—a 
often, was gradually gaining an undue influence $ ; snare to the soul.” 
over him. A kind-hearted and just man was} 3 There was a strong, impressive enthusiasm 
Mr. Baldwin, and one who understood the art : Sabout the preacher, that wrought powerfully 
ef money-making in bis business to which he : with his auditor, who felt an inward failing and 
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trembling, as if the warning had been spoken { brother who brought me an earnest letter from 
from heaven. Sone of our excellent bishops. His visit is in 
“How much,” asked Cassell, ‘did you pro- S special reference to the raising of a fund to pur- 
pose to expend in new furniture?” $ chase libraries for Sabbath Schools throughout 
“From two to three thousand dollars,” was { the West.” 
replied. : “T like that,” said Mrs. Baldwin. ‘Anything 
“Three thousand dollars! Think how many } for the children meets my warm approval.” 
Bibles this sum would distribute. How much} ‘Suppose we give a thousand dollars to this 
missionary labor it would provide. How many § fund?” said Mr. Baldwin. 
hungry ones it would feed—how many naked : : «Just what I was going to suggest,” remarked 
ones clothe! If they who can give only a cup $ S the preacher. 
of cold water lose not their reward, how great § $ It shall be done. What next?” Mr. Bald- 
are the blessings in store for you, if you will $ : $ win seemed anxious to have the matter settled 
but call them down upon your head? Ah, sir! N and off of his mind. It was, as he felt it, a kind 
let my words sink deeply into your heart; for I : of a necessary soul-saving operation—a little 
come as a messenger from the Lord.” : painful—and the natural impulse was to have it 
The wife of Mr. Baldwin was present during a over as quickly as possible. 
part of this interview, and was affected thereby, } “The good brother, of whom I spoke,’’ an- 
more than her husband. 3 5 ewened Mr. Cassell, ‘‘is secretary of a New South 
“I think Mr. Cassell is right,” she said. ‘*We $ ‘ Sea Island Missionary Society. It is yet in its 
have plenty of good furniture, and I can arrange $ : * infancy, and much in need of funds. A young 
it in the new house to look handsome enough to } ; missionary and his wife have been waiting, for 
suit my ambition. Three thousand dollars can N several months, the orders of the society, and 
be put to a better use, I am sure.” 3 are only kept back from an important field of 
“God will bless you for such noble self-denial, ; labor through lack of money.” 
madam!” exclaimed the preacher, with overflow: § “Shall we give a thousand dollar§ there?” 
ing enthusiasm. ‘‘May He water your soul with } inquired the rich man. 
the dews of heavenly grace! Yes; three thou- “If it is in your heart to ‘do so. It is the 
sand dollars can be put to a better use. Lay it } Lord’s work.” 
up in the treasury of heaven. It will pay you: ‘You say the society is young?” 
a hundred fold to eternity. You have taken one “Only two years’ old, but it has done much 
good step; why not take another? Invest the $ already for the glory of God. The isles of the 
whole of this money in celestial stock. Set it} sea are beginning to smile in the brightness of 
aside for pious uses. What say you?” His rising. The ends of the earth will praise 
The husband and wife looked at each other. { Him.” 
“Do it,” said the latter. What difference did it make to Mr. Baldwin 
“T will!” where the money went, so that it was disbursed 
“God bless you both!” The preacher’s voice } : for pious uses? He had determined to deny 
trembled with emotion. ‘There is joy, for this, 3 3 ‘ himself the luxury of fine furniture, and to put 
smong the angels. Already a messenger has } g the sum this furniture would have cost him, out 
borne the news upward on lightning pinions!” ¢ to interest in the bank of heaven. Why delay 
“And now,” said Mr. Baldwin, as his mind } Sin the investment? Or make any close ques- 
grew calmer, “since, through your benevolent § ‘ tionings as to the particular way in which the 
suggestion, we have resolved to give three thou- } funds would be applied by the directors? 
sand dollars in pious uses, let us still be guided : : Put the other two thousand there,” said he, 
by the same judgment. Far better than we, can 3 “it is the Lord’s work.” 
you determine where the sum is most needed; 8 “Yes, blessed be His holy name! It is His 
for your intelligence reaches wider than ours { work, brother Baldwin. And you will not lose 
over the moral world.” $ your reward. The Lord will not forget you and 
A little while Mr. Cassell sat in thoughtful: sister Baldwin, when he comes to make up the 
attitude. Then looking up, he spoke, : jewels for his sparkling crown.” 
“Thank you for this new proof of confidence. 3 Mr. Baldwin was a prompt acting, as well as 
But I will only suggest.” A an impulsive man. He had, within an hour, an 
“You shall be our Almoner,” said Mr. Bald- ; interview with the ‘‘good brother,” from New 
win, earnestly. : York, who brought such an earnest letter from 
“Let me suggest first. And to begin. I will ; the excellent bishop, and talked over matters 
Mention that there“is now at my house, @ good: with him. He was not altogether prepossessed 
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in his favor; but things had gone too far to leave ; take at least six months to complete, and as you 
any space for retreat; and, besides, the man was $ 3 Sand Jane are first-rate at all kinds of upholster- 
only an agent of the associations he represented. } ing work, your services will be invaluable to me, 
On the next day, this *‘good brother” left for John and William can go inio the shop and earn 
New York, with the sum of three thousand dol- { enough to pay for board and clothing; and Kitty 
lars in his pocket—two thousand for the South 3 can go to school with our Willy and Mag. How 
Sea Islanders, and one thousand for the Western } suddenly everything has brightened up! The 
Sunday School children. ‘ darkest hour, it has been well said, is just before 

All through that day Mr. Baldwin experienced $ the break of day. This building and refurnish- 
an elevation of feeling quite above hig ordinary ; ing by Mr. Baldwin is the beginning of a better 
state of mind. He had denied himself a natural; day for more than one family in our neighbor- 
good for the sake of spiritual uses; and his : hovd. I know two or three rich people, who, 
thought went forward to the coming reward— ; when they see the elegant furniture I shall make 
to the hundred fold return upon this treasure} for Mr. Baldwin, will look back upon their own 
laid up in heaven. old-fashioned articles with a desire to see them 

“Mr. Artemas wishes to see you?” It was ; replaced by newer and better styles. I shall 
early on the morning after the ‘good brother” $ have my hands full of profitable work for at 
had carried off Mr. Baldwin’s furniture money : least two or three years to come; and in that 
to distribute through the great West, and scatter § time hope to save enough to build a little home 
among the South Sea Islanders. $ of my own; and, dear sister! there shall be room 

Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin looked at each other in : in it for you and yours! Come then, arm with- 
silence; and then the latter went out upon the { out an hour’s delay. Iam one of the happiest 
piazza where the cabinet-maker awaited him. { men living!” 

‘‘Good morning,” said Artemas. The cabinet-maker went home, and sat down 

‘Good morning.” There was a great change; to recall his invitation to the widowed sister. 
in Mr. Baldwin’s manner. But he could not write it. He laid down his 

“‘T have arranged all my matters, and will he : pen, sadly, and went to his shop; but he could 
ready to start for New York day after to-mor- $ not work. What was to be done? As things 
row,” said the cabinet-maker. Shad been, all his earnings were barely sufficient 

“He-m-m!” A slight flush came into the face : to meet the wants of his own family. The bur- 
of Mr. Baldwin. Two or three times he cleared } den of his sister’s family would not fail to 
his throat before he could say, Secrush him down. He felt this; and yet he 

“I'm sorry to disappoint you, Mr. Artemas; * could not find it in his heart to withdraw the 
but, on consideration, my wife and myself have } invitation. 
concluded that our furniture is quite good enough { In less than two weeks, the sister and her 
for the new house, and that, to throw it aside, § children were added to the poor man’s house- 
and spend two or three thousand dollars for new 3 Shold. As warm a welcome as could be given, 
furniture, would be a simple piece of extrava- } ; Sunder the circumstances, was extended; but 
gance. We believe that we can do a great deal} Artemas saw the inevitable consequences, and 
more good with the money.” $ his spirits broke rapidly. All the true manhood 

The cabinet-maker grew pale, and his knees } : in him seemed to give way. He worked on with- 
smote suddenly together. He turned his face} out hope or ambition; blindly at times; always 
partly away, so that its expression could not be ; inadequately; never to the entire satisfaction of 
seen. $ his customers. 

“It will be all the same to you, as if Thad} The preacher soon missed him from his accus- 
not purposed giving you this order. Your atten- ; tomed place at church, and made him a visit 
tion will be given to other work. I shall need} of admonition. It was not very well received. 
assistance in moving, altering, and refitting, and } Artemas was, he thought, in a strange state of 
must have your services, of course.” ; mind. He called again, a week later; but did 

Oh, no, Mr. Baldwin, it was not ‘all the} not find him in his shop. On returning home, 
same” to the cabinet-maker; for only the day ; he met him coming out of a tavern. 
before he had sent off a letter to a poor widowed $ , ‘Ah, friend Artemas,” he said, soberly, ‘this 
sister who lived, with her four children, about ; is not the right place.” 
fifty miles away. A part of this letter ran ; $ «Jt doesn’t matter much,” replied the other, 
thus: N Sin a dogged kind of way. ‘One place is about 

“Sell off all your things except your beds and ; as good as another for me, seeing that I haven't 
clothing, and come on at once. This order will} half enough work to keep me busy; and what I 
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have, doesn’t pay sufficiently to buy salt for our ; from heathen than from Christian lands—for the 
porridge.” : * heathen live in closer obedience to their light 

«If your earuings are so small, you can’t afford ; than we Christians do to ours. 
to spend them at the tavern,” said the preacher, “And now,” he added, ‘in remarking on an- 
a little severely. ‘‘Bread money should not go } other portion of your letter, brother Cassell, let 
for liquors.” me admonish you not to be so impatient with 
“I drink to make me forget,” replied Artemas. $ the slow progress of things, as you call it. You 
“Without it I would have no heart to work at} seem to forget that God is the ruler and governor 
all—working on to ruin as I am, and only wait- ; of the world, and that He is wise, just, and mer- 
ing for the inevitable day.” Sciful. You seem to forget that there are laws 
“What do you mean?” Cassell looked con- : of permission as well as ordination, and that the 
cerned. 3 evil you may be impatient to destroy at a single 
The cabinet-maker told his story with a feeling § blow, He may be permitting for the correction 
that carried it to the heart of his auditor; dwell- $ and destruction of some other more direful evil, 
ing particularly on the case of his poor sister ; which but for this would gain a superhuman 
and her children, with whom he was so ready to $ power. You have always been too eager to mend 
share the good fortune which had come almost $ the world, brother Cassell—to change the na- 
into his hands. A flood of misgiving came rush- ; tural course of events—to break up the existing 
ing into the preacher’s heart, and he went home ; order of things—to turn the social vessel out of 
sober and reflective. He found a letter awaiting : her course; forgetful, all the while, that One 
him. It was from the bishop to whom he had § whose essential nature is goodness and wisdom, 
written about the liberal supply of funds which $ has all things at all times in direct aspect. Don’t 
had been placed in the ‘‘good brother’s” hands; ‘ forget, my brother, that you are a teacher of 
and contained an explicit declaration that the § spiritual wisdom, and that this relates to the 
“good brother” had received no credentials from $ soul and its springs of action. Teach men those 
him, and was, of course, an impostor. ‘The : spiritual truths, which, when received into the 
funds,” added the bishop, ‘‘would have been § heart, will correct the motives; feeling sure that 
much better applied if they had been thrown } when the heart is right, the life will be right 
’ into the depths of the sea. As to the South Sea also, As to men’s general action in the world, 
Island Mission, I know nothing of it in connec- } don’t meddle with it if they make no open viola- 
tion with our church; and were a movement tions of the commandments. Preach to them the 
toward such a thing to be started, would most ° laws of righteousness, and these will arrange the 
emphatically discourage it. The ‘‘Grecks,” as g external. Refrain from trying to influence men 
John Randolph once said, are at our own doors. : to do this or that; for, in most cases, if they 
Let us meet and overcome the fearful evils that } follow your advice they will do harm rather than 
are desolating society in all our large cities, and ; good. God has given to each man his own mea- 
aweeping in lesser circles into every town and i sure of reason and judgment, and he must be 
neighborhood. Here it is where missionary labor left to its free exercise, or he never can be re- 
can do its most effective work. As to the out- generated.” 
aide savages, whether of Asia, Africa, or the § The preacher was smitten down as if by a 
Sea Islands, I have no hope for them, until after } heavy blow. The bishop’s admonition came just 
civilization, with its arts and sciences, shall have ; in the right time to work conviction; but too late 
restored the natural life to some degree of order, } to mend the evil he had done in one of his efforts 
and the rational to sufficient power to discrimi- Sto mend the world. And now came to him sore 
nate between moral right and wrong. Untilthen ‘ temptations—fiery trials; showing his quality, 
you have no ground in which to sow spiritual } but not purifying him. The natural man was 
truth. The® seed will not take root. In the ; stronger than the spiritual. The first dictate of 
meantime there is work enough at our own} reason—the first law in the code of right action 
doors; and if we do that faithfully, we 4o all ; > was the undoing, as far as in his power lay, of 
that God requires of us. As to the heathen, ; the wrong he had been instrumental in effecting. 
they are in His hands, and we must be content } g But he had not the courage for this. He could 
to wait His good time. He is wiser than wo, : ; * not go to Mr. Baldwin and tell him that the good 
and far more merciful. They are His children, ; brother who had received his money was an im- 
and He will not leave them to perish. Having} postor and a robber; nor could he tell him tie 
no light, they are a light unto themselves. 1; cabinet-maker’s story, for this would be a con- 
am in no trouble about them, for I am quite $ fession, that, in advising not to have the furni- ; 
willing to believe that more will go to heaven} ture made, but to give the money it would cost 














LOVE’S SECRET SORROW. 





for ‘‘Christian” purposes, he had led the other 
into wrong. How terribly was he afflicted in 
mind! Almost daily he saw Artemas going to 
the tavern, but never saw his face at church any 
more. If he talked with him, he only received, 
in return, a kind of wild beast growling, defiant 
despair. Toward Mr. Baldwin Artemas was par- 
ticularly bitter. He had heard something of the 
cause of his withdrawal of the order for furni- 
ture, and this half maddened him. 

Cassell could not help thinking of the cabinet- 
maker all the while; and he never lost sight of 
him. His eyes seemed ever to turn toward him 
and his affairs, as if drawn by some painful fas- 
cination. At last he ventured to speak of him 
to Mr. Baldwin. 

**Don’t name him,” said the rich man, angrily. 

“T am afraid he is going to ruin; and some- 
thing ought to be done to save him,” urged the 
preacher. ‘‘Why do you feel so bitterly against 
him?” 

«Because he has slandered me,” replied Bald- 
win. 

‘«What has he said?” 

‘‘That I broke an honorable contract with 
him, to his damage; and that I am a hypocrite! 
A hypocrite! He couldn’t have said a worse 
thing. A hypocrite! I may be bad enough; 
but I am no hypocrite!” 

“Tt was a great disappointment to the poor 
man. No doubt he had built largely upon it,” 
said the preacher, mildly. 

“Oblige me, brother Cassell, by not mention- 
ing his name again in my hearing. You will 
offend me seriously if you do.” 

Mr. Baldwin spoke like a man in earnest. And 


With what swift feet did Artemas hurry on- 
ward in the road to ruin. In less than two 
years he died, an idle, drunken, useless vaga- 
bond, and his wife followed him in a few weeks 
after to the grave. His little ehildren were scat- 
tered among strangers; and his sister and her 
family, removed from the home where they might 
3 have held together, were separated likewise, and 
’ never again knew the blessing of one fireside 
circle! All this passed under the preacher's 
S eyes. There was only one way in which he 
3 could have stayed the course of ruin; but he 
had not the courage to act. If he had related 
to Mr. Baldwin all he knew, and with the 
power to move the feelings which he possessed, 
: that really generous-minded person, seeing how 
3 blindly he had given, and how much in this 
3 blind giving he had disturbed the orderly pro- 

gression of uses around him, would have in- 

stantly put forth his hand to correct the evil he 
had done. But he still believed his money to be 
working good among the South Sea Islanders, 
and was satisfied with the accumulating interest 
Sof his investment in the bank of heaven. He 
3 had denied himself the luxury of fine furniture; 
and he felt that he was entitled to some reward 
for that also. Mr. Baldwin was right enough 
with himself. 

And so the preacher, lacking the bravery to 
tell the whole truth, suffered the work of de- 
struction to go on until the ruin was compleie! 
$ So much for this attempt at mending the world. 
; Let oager reformers take a hint from the story, 
$ and content themselves with trying te make the 
$ head wiser and the heart better. As to their 
; actions, men must be left in freedom so long as 








there the matter was closed. Bowed down in} they break no moral law. Each one is respun- 
spirit, sad and perplexed, the preacher went: sible for himself alone. God is the world’s 
home. On his way, passing the tavern, he met : governor, and we must wait patiently until His 


the cabinet-maker at the door. He looked an 
admonition, but had no heart to utter a word. 


$ hand restores the broken harmonies. 





LOVE’S SECRET SORROW. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I po not seek the lonely grave 
To scatter flowers there, 

Though they fit emblems are of thee 
Most beautiful and fair; 

But when the night winds wildly rave, 
I seek thy narrow bed; 

And wish myself in bitterness 
To be as thou art—dead. 


As steals the wounded hart in some 
Dark, lonesome shades to die, 

That none may gaze upon his wounds 
With eager, curious eye, 


So seek I out thy lonely grave, 
That not one soul shall see 
The bitter tears of agony 
I shed, dear one, for thee. 


I will not seek thy sculptured torab, 
In the broad glare of day 

That idle ones may mark the grief 
That makes my soul its prey: 

But in the solemn, combre night, 
Pll bend before thy shrine: 

And while I pray, devoutly wish 
Thy fate was also mine. 
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AUNT HANNAH’S PECULIARITY. 


BY MARY L. MEANY. 


oe 


My good aunt Hannah, like many other good; the ‘‘slanderous insinuation,” (zealous cham- 
people, had “peculiar ways of her own,” of ; pions of the slandered gentleman though they 
which, at the present writing, I will mention } were,) and for days after little else was talked 
only one: a habit of giving utterance to any 3 3 of among the gossips of the village. It was in 
thought that came into her mind, no matter how } ; vain that my mother took pains to set the mat- 
inappropriate to the subject of conversation. } ter right: telling every one that her sister had 
Many were the misunderstandings and heart-} not thought of the minister in making the offen- 
burnings of which the old lady was thus the} sive remark; that she had just read of the ac- 
innocent cause. One might suppose that the $ quittal of a noted counterfeiter on some legal 
perplexities and explanations it frequently occa- 3 pretence, and that it was of said counterfeiter 
sioned would have cured her of this troublesome 3 alone that she spoke. The simple, matter-of- 
“way;” but she was incorrigible. Once, indeed, 3 fact statement was listened to incredulously, and 


3 made little impression on her hearers. Aunt 


on an occasion of more than usual importance, 
there were strong hopes of her amendment. Hannah was much distressed. She really liked 
the new minister, and to be thus forced into the 


Some visitors were conversing with my mother 
about the new minister— that never-ending } ranks of his enemies, caused her both grief and 
indignation. For a few months she was 80 
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theme of discussion in rural communities. Our 


minisier had been but lately called to the parish, 
and, of course, there was a variety of opinions 
concerning him: some thought he was pious, 
devoted, &c.; others insisted that he was vain, 
affected, and frivolous; while some were sure 
that he was partial to the wealthy and influen- 
tial members of his congregation—most terrible 
charge of all that can be brought against a pas- 
tor. The ladies above mentioned were ardent 
defenders of the Rev. Mr. B , and had, as 
they said, actually talked themselves hoarse in 
replying te the charges and insinuations against 
him, they had heard during their calls that 
day. 

My mother, who always managed to have as 
few words as possible to say on such exciting 
subjects, quietly replied that there was, indeed, $ 
too much talk about the parson, as Hannah and $ 
she were remarking the evening before. 

“There’s always too much said, and too little 
done,” said aunt Hannah, lifting her eyes from $ 


guarded in speech, that her friends hoped she 
had taken the lesson to heart, and would profit 
by it. But “habit is second nature,” and aunt 

Hannah’s habit was of too long continuance to 
be easily conquered, so she speedily relapsed 
into her old way. 

When I returned home from college I often 
derived amusement from this ‘little peculiarity,” 
as the family were wont to term.it. On one oc- 
casion, however, I found it not so amusing. 

We were sitting alone in the parlor, my aunt 
and I: she diverting herself alternately with 
looking out of the front window and talking to 
, me; I was busily occupied in examining sundry 
rolls of papers and letters, relics of college 
{ days, yet paying due heed to my companion. 

: Suddenly she startled me with the words, 

‘Ally Sanders was here yesterday. I guess 
ou ome out at the time and missed seeing 
er.’ 

Now be it known to you, kind reader, that 





J 
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the newspaper she had been reading. “Tis § : Ally Sanders was ‘the queen of my heart,” 
shameful how they try to gloss over such things; : though, being rather a bashful fellow, I could 
if he had his deserts he would be in the peni- $ never muster courage to pay her marked atten- 
tentiary this day, and I, for one, would be glad § tions. In fact, whenever I was in her presence, 
to hear of it.” $ 8 my anxiety to make myself particularly sgree- 
“Why, sister Hannah!”’ exclaimed my mother, } Sable to her only had the effect of making me 
in amaze. } silent, awkward and embarrassed; and I always 

But “sister Hannah,” having said her say, $ parted from her with the pleasant conviction 
betook herself to her newspaper once more, }that she must deem me an intolerable booby. 
quite regardless of the indignation of the visi- 3 This being the state of affairs, no wonder that, 
‘ors. Of course they lost no time in reporting } on hearing her “dear name,” I dropped letters 
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and papers in some trepidation, while I listened ; home. Halting, unconsciously almost, at the 
intently. $ garden gate, I beheld the object of my thoughts 
“Yes, she was here yesterday afternoon. It} ; moving among the clustering shrubbery with 
seems she is going away next——” Sone of her little nieces. I joined them, of 
“Going away!” I repeated, in astonishment } course; and, being too intent on one subject 
and alarm. ‘Why I never heard of it. When, $to speak of anything else, in a few moments I 
where is she going?” ® poured forth my regret at her intended de- 
‘She is going with her brother’s family to; parture from the village, aud learned from her 
Philadelphia. It seems that he has been think- } that she deeply lamented the necessity of going; 
ing, for some time past, that he could do better 3 that no place could ever be so dear to her as 
by moving there; but it was only night before § $ her early home. Her tearful eyes and faltering 
last he made up his mind to go, and told his} tones inspired me with so much sympathy that 
wife and Ally that they must get ready to;I felt none of the awkward constraint I had 
move.” 3 generally experienced in her presence, s» ‘hat I 
“When do they go?” I asked, breathlessly. 3 pursued the subject with earnestness, aad even 
**Next week, Ally says,” answered my aunt, ventured to ask if Mr. Nelson knew thai sie 
after a momentary pause, during which she had } was going away—if he was willing to have her 
been gazing intently up the street. ‘What a$ § Bo. 
vain, forward creature she is to be sure!” 13 : She ‘did not know,” she replied, looking up 
started with an angry frown, but aunt Hannah in some surprise. I stammered out an apology 
was too much absorbed in her subject to heed 3 for the question, adding something about having 
me. ‘They do say that she will marry Joe 3 heard that they were engaged, or, at least, about 
Nelson. If she does, her pride will soon come$to be. Ally’s color deepened a little; but she 
down, I reckon, for every one can see that he is answered, calmly, that I was misinformed; there 
getting to be a dissipated young man; however, } was no engagement between them-—never would 
she’ll have her own way about marrying him, I ; be, she answered hesitatingly. 
suppose.” : “Oh! Ally, bless you for those words!” I 
I did not wait to hear more; but, seizing my $ cried, joyfully, seizing her little hand ir both 
hat, rushed from the house. Anger at aunt mine, with more ardor than gentleness 1 fear. 
Hannah’s disparaging remarks concerning Ally $ Ally’s cheek and brow flushed scarlet. I thought 
was lost in the feeling of dismay with which I : she was offended; but she did not withdraw te: 
imagined her the destined wife of Joseph Nel- } hand, so I ‘took heart of grace,” and-— 
son. Ally Sanders—sweet, lovely, child-like } ; But what I said, and what she replied, is m 
Ally—wedded to such a man as ‘‘rowdy Joe,” for § particular concern of yours, reader mine; suffice 
by this cognomen young Nelson was generally ; sit to say, that Ally’s intended journey was 
known! I strove to banish the idea as one too $ * given up; her brother and sister were soon to 
absurd to be entertained for a moment; but I$ ‘ be deprived of her sweet society, but their loss 
felt constrained to admit that as strange things $ would be my gain. 
had happened—were every day happening ing ‘‘Aunt Hannah,” said I, at a late hour that 
this queer world of ours. Joe, as the only son $ evening, ‘‘how could you speak so disparagingly 
and heir of old Judge Nelson, was a welcome : of Ally Sanders this afternoon?” 
guest in ‘‘the first circles;” and his fine person, : “TI! You must be dreaming, Dick; I never 
elegant manners, and proficiency in the accom- § said a word against little Ally since she was 
plishments of a ‘ladies’ man,” rendered him $ born.” 
as popular with the village belles, as his posi- $ ‘“‘Why aunt, did you not call her a vain, for- 
tion and prospects made him with papas and 3 ward creature?” 
mammas. Often had I observed his attentions: ‘Bless me!” interrupted the old lady, ‘the 
to Ally with a sick feeling of jealousy, almost of S boy is gone crazy. I wasn’t talking of Ally 
despair, as I felt how vast was the contrast be- \ Sanders, but of Emma Wood.” 
tween his ‘“‘power of pleasing” and mine. Yet } $ ‘But it was of Ally you had been speaking, 
sometimes I had thought that she treated him } } aunt.” 
coldly, that she turned from him at the first op- : ‘‘Was ever such a tiresome boy? I tel’ you 
portunity with an air of relief. ’ Emma was coming up the street just at that 
Absorbed in these reflections, I hurried along } moment, and ’twas of her I spoke. Call Ally 
the street, taking no thought of the distance I $ ; Sanders vain or forward, indee2!” 
was going, nor in what direction, until I unex-3 I saw how it was—only another mstance of 
pectedly found myself in front of Ally’s cottage ¢ aunt Hannah’s “peculiarity.” Very vexatious 
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to others has this same “peculiarity” proved; { courage, I might else have never summoned, to 
but I have often blessed the good old lady for } make “the proposal” which has secured for my 
it, since the varied feelings it excited gave me $ life companion my own sweet Ally. 





WHERE SHE SAT A-DREAMING. 


BY ANNA 8. TRAFFARN. 


SulFTINnG rays of sunset fair 
Gleam upon her ebon hair— 
Give her robe a golden sheen— 
Patch with light the grasses green— 
Mingle even with her dream, 

As she sits a-dreaming. 


And the elm’s low drooping bough 
Stoops to press her pale, fair brow; 
At her feet the mosses grow 

To the water’s edge below; 

On them rests her hand of snow, 
As she sits a-dreaming. 


Floating in the deep blue sky, 

Gay dressed clouds go slowly by, 

Ever changing, pass away, 

Like the hurrying hours of day; 

Fear, joy, nor sorrow will not stay, 
As she sits a-dreaming. 


And there come before her sight 

All her mem’ries dark and light; 

All her life of thoughts, and days, 

With its cloud-like, changing ways, 

And its few bright gleaming rays, 
As she sits a-dreaming. 


Like the varying stars at night, 

In her eyes the brilliant light; 

Steals a silent, dewy tear: 

One lone mourner at the bier 

Of the perished hopes that were, 
As she sits a-dreaming. 


And the twilight steals apace 

From her day-time resting-place; 

Dim and grey the shadows fall, 

As fell the sunlight over all, 

Seem they like a closing wall, 
As she sits a-dreaming. 
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Even thus in childhood’s eve, 

Ere its light her life might leave; 

Or the starry hopes of youth 

Lighten up from love and truth, 

Came dark shadows without ruth, 
As she sat a-dreaming. 


For a cold world’s jealous tongue 

Spared not even one so young— 

One so beautiful and pure, 

Lest that beauty might allure, 

Colder grew the friends, and fewer, 
As she sat a-dreaming. 


But she saw without a sigh, 

For a lover’s form drew nigh; 

Earth and Heaven seemed more fair; 

O’er her heart there stole a care 

Sweet as springtime’s fragrant air, 
As she sat a-dreaming. 


He is gone, she knows not where— 

He has left her without care, 

Perhaps to him a worldling’s sneers 

Are greater than her bitter tears, 

And thus she’s yielded to her fears, 
As she sits a-dreaming. 


When a step there came, all still, 
Following close beside the rill, 
Where the emerald mosses grew, 
And a form comes into view, 

Red lips kissed the tear of dew, 
As she sits a-dreaming. 


And for all the twilight. hour, 

In the elm tree’s shaded bower 

Lingers still a golden light, 

All youth’s starry hopes are bright, 

For maid and lover meet to-night 
Where she sat a-dreaming. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY MARY N. ROCKWELL. 


Wuegre have ye been, oh! sisters, 
This Indian Summer day? 

Say where have ye been whiling 
The long, bright hours away? 


We've wandered in the woodland, 
Where the brooklet steals along, 
And many quaint old ballads 
We mingled with its song. 


The “battled pines” majestic, 
And beechen trees so bright, 
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Seemed like a grand old picture 
Shown in the mellow light. 


We have sought out emerald mosses, 
And the acorn’s fairy cup; 

And richly tinted Autumn leaves 
There have we treasured up. 


Oh! wondrous are the woodlands, 
And sweet the song of trees, 
And gaily sings the brooklet 
To the twinkling Autumn leavea~ 





“WHY DID SHE NOT MARRY?” 


BY ENNA DUVAL. 


{x the summer of 185- I was staying at the 
fne Vevay Hotel de Trois Couronnes. Among 
the stationary occupants of the hotel was an 
inglish family consisting of a mother and two 
daughters, with another lady, whom I at first 
took for the governess, or companion: I do not 
know why, except from her very simple style of 


: the gold and violet atmosphere that hung around 


her, and danced in the folds of her feuille morte 
satin robe. I thought how gentle and loving 
she was, and elegant and appreciative, in every 
way calculated to make some good husband 


happy. 
My friend, who had been twisting and arrang- 


dress, unobtrusive ways, and almost solitary ; ing, in the most coquettish manner, her fascinat- 
habits. While her companions, Mrs. and the } ; ing golden curls before a mirror, did not answer 
Misses Evian, were stylish, gay people, and } my question; and as she remained silent for 
only seen at the full dress hour of the day, Miss ; some time, I turned to see the cause, and found 
Grisel Hall was just the opposite; she rose ; her seated on her husband’s knee, most selfishly 
early, took long walks, visited the hotel parlor} engaged in talking to him, and receiving his 
rarely, and was seldom seen in what might be : caresses with the most unblushing familiarity. 
called full dress. $ Disgusting,” I said, with an embarrassed 
We met so often in our walks, that we were 3 laugh, as I ran out of the room. ‘Now Iam 
on pleasant terms of sociability, amounting ¢ glad Miss Grisel is not married. 1 can fancy 
almost to friendship, some time before the; how my heroine would suffer, in my opinion, if 
arrival of mutual friends made me acquainted} I should see her in such an undignified posi- 


with Mrs. Evian and her daughters in due form. ; tion.” 


Through these friends, who staid only a few 


‘‘Wait!” cried the husband, ‘I will tell you 


days, I learned that Miss Grisel was a person ; why Miss Hall did not marry.” 


of easy means, and so far from holding an 3 


“IT assure you I feel no more curiosity about 


humble position with the Evians, her being} 3 it,” I replied, and hurried down into the garden, 


_ with them enabled them to have many more 
luxuries, and travel in a much better style 
than they could have done alone. 

‘And not married!” I said, musingly, as I 
stood leaning out of the balcony windows of the 
bed room of my friend, who was giving me the 
information. 

Just beneath the window was the beautiful 
garden of the hotel, which overhangs the lake, 
and commands such a charming view of moun- 
tain, ravine and valley, from Jura to the Rhone 
gorge. Miss Grisel Hall was standing on the 
boat terrace of the garden, looking at the gor- 
geous sunset: and her fine, tall figure, well 
shaped head and graceful air, made me wonder 
why so attractive a person should have arrived 
at the age of forty-five unmarried. 

Oh!” said my friend, a pretty young wife 
on her wedding tour, ‘‘she had some unfortu- 
nate love affair—some romance, of course: all 
women have, married or unmarried.” 

“Do you know her history? Pray tell me 
why she did not marry years ago?” I asked, as 
I continued gazing down on the fine-looking 
a admiring the effect produced by 





followed by good-natured peals of laughter from 
my amused friends. 

But notwithstanding I said I should feel no 
curiosity about it, I did: and I could not help 
imagining and weaving, during my intercourse 
with her that summer, all sorts of love tales 
possible and impossible. There was nothing 
morbid or melancholy about her; nothing that 
told of sorrowful disappointments; no sad bitter- 
ness in her remarks that betrayed a memory of 
past injuries. Her mind was healthy and cheer- 
f»', and at times she could be as gay as a young 
girl. To my surprise she often spoke of mar- 
riage as the most natural and happiest condition, 
especially for our sex, and described the happi- 
ness of home life and domestic love with all the 
tenderness and gentle enthusiasm of the softest 
hearted woman. That noble poem, ‘Aurora 
Leigh,” came out that season, and I never re- 
member being so touched as I was with her fine 
reading of those passages relating to the loneli- 
ness of unwedded women. She had that rich, 
deep tone, and varied modulation in her voice, 
heard more often in the voices of cultured Eng- 
lishwomen than in ours; not the genteel-comedy 
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accent, so indistinct and slip-shod, of the com- ; other side of the boat, I do not wish to meet 
mon run of English, and which is as offensive to } them.” 
the ear as our monotonous nasal tone, but ai We walked to the left side of the steamer, ani 
mellow, varied flow of sound—any one who has} looked out on the rugged Savoy shore. The 
ever heard the superb, thrilling voice of Mrs. ; first party we had noticed were a family, con- 
Kemble will recognize what I mean. 3 sisting of father, mother, son, and five daugh- 
During that pleasant summer we made many ; ters. The parents seemed to be persons of easy 
excursions together: from Geneva to Villeneuve N means, and settled position. The father and 
we explored both sides of this beautiful lake, : son seemed to be quiet, self-possessed English- 
whose shores are so rich in historical and poeti- } men, not remarkable for anything but cleanli- 
cal associations. I found my new friend a charm-; ness and a cold indifference. They looked at the 
ing companion; she had traveled much, read a; Alps as if it was their business to be there, and 
great deal, and her knowledge was more exact ; no credit to them if people gazed at them. They 
than mine. She cleared away many misty clouds ; had all been to Chamouni, but the gentlemen 
hanging over my memory of historical incidents, } evidently considered the expedition a bore, which 
and was a charming encyclopedia of reference $ they could not have endured without their fine 
to me in the history of the lake, from the legen- ; appointments of traveling-bags, knapsacks, and 
dary epoch of Count Wala down to the gay, } portmanteaus, of the newest style. The young 
poetical day of Byron and Shelley. One day, ladies of the party seemed to be acting, each 
after visiting the old chateau at Latour, just out ; one, a character; they were the working mem- 
of Vevay, built by Pierre, of Savoie, in 1289, $ bers of the family, while their brother, from 


she asked me if I had ever seen the Chateau de ; being the eldest and only son, had nothing to 
Vuefflens, at Morges. This is a chateau which ; do but enjoy the goods the gods had provided 
was built by “Queen Bertha of pious memory,” $ him with; they, on the contrary, had to hunt up 
in the tenth century, and is the best specimen husbands and establishments. One was a na- 
of a chateau of the Moyen Age in that part of  turalist and botanist: she was a stout, sturdy 
Suisse. I had not seen it, except ata distance } : girl, with a touch of Bloomer in her costume; 


when passing Morges in the lake boat. Upon } : short skirts, strong boots, a sort of pea-jacket 
hearing this, she proposed that we should take $ ; < body, and a green tin box slung over her shoul- 
the Geneva steamer the next morning and visit $ : S ders to hold her flowers, &. Another was an 
this fine old chateau. $ ° artist, and had her sketching book, and every 
The next morning’s sun rose brightly, and at ; doubling of the beautiful shores of the lake 
eight Nielilee were walking to and fro on the é made her cover the innocent paper of this book 
quai, opposite the Maison Couvreu, waiting for { with broken-backed lines and spasmodic curves. 
the boat from Villeneuve. The day was glori- § ’ A third was evidently literary and poetical: she 
eus, and, as we were @ full half hour too soon, 3 S also carried tablets, with a gold pencil hanging 
we walked into the fine jardin Anglaise of the; from the ring on her dainty little finger. A 
Couvreu house, and imagined ourselves on the 3 ; fourth was very pretty: she was decidedly the 
other side of both Alps and Appenines; for the § 3 pride and hope of her family. The youngest 
large orange and lemon trees, planted in huge ; ; was excessively plain, and her role was domestic, 
tubs, were placed out on the terrace in front of } to show which, she sat by her mother, knitting 
, the house, and their snowy blosscms filled the : industriously some sort of ugly lace. 
air with fragrance, and our thoughts with sweet} The manner in which these peculiarities dis- 
memories of Southern Italy. The steamer came s played themselves amused us exceedingly; for, 
puffing along, and held up its little steam steed § although we loved nature, and old historic 
in front of the port of Vevay, while a small row- § S legend, and could amuse and occupy ourselves 
boat carried us to the steps of the steamer. ; with things, we had a strong dash of the real 
Tourists’ of every grade and nation thronged } woman in us, which made us enjoy, once in 
the deck. An English party soon attracted my } awhile, a little gossip and innocent satire on 
attention, and, at first, Miss Grisel seemed in- | people, which we were adroit enough ‘0 call 
terested and amused with them, as well as my- 3 «studying human nature.” 
self; but the arrival from the cabin below of } The new-comers, who drove Miss Grise\ away, 
Some other English persons caused a faint flush ; were a gentleman and lady, friends, eviaently, 
to pass over her serene face. She turned away, } of the party who had attracted our attention, as 
saying, in a quiet voice which trembled a little, ; the lady’s appearance was hailed rapturously tn 
I fancied, $ every variety of tone, by the different members, 
“I know of these people; let us go to the‘ from the father and mother down to the youngest 
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and plainest daughter. She was a languid, yen unhappiness, from the unexpected meeting, 
gaily-dressed young woman, attended by a smart § Sand I did not wish to intrude on her feelings, 
French maid, and submissive female companion: $ or confidence. We said little to each other 
the first carrying a dressing-case and salts } during the rest of the journey. Not long after, 
bottle, the other a traveling satchel of books.$the boat stopped at Morges, and there we 
Behind her was the gentleman, who was a very S landed. 
fine-looking man, of thirty-five or forty. The It is a neat little town, and has a lively, active 
lady, with her attendants, joined the party above } look. We visited the Arsenal, which had been 
alluded to, who were eager in finding pleasant 3 originally a chateau, built by Pierre, of Savoy, 
accommodations for ‘‘Mrs. Courland,” as they ; on the foundation of one built by the bear-kill- 
salled her; and they would have done the same 8 ing Berchtold, of Zoehringen, the founder of 
for ‘Col. Courland,” as they addressed him, but ; Berne. Then we looked on the outside of the 
he received their greetings with cold courtesy, } ‘ handsome new church; if it had been a Catholic 
and turned leisurely to our side of the boat, ’ church we should have gone in to see some old 
where he walked up and down the deck, as if } } pictures of 
thinking, and wishing to enjoy hid meditations : “ Angels standing in the gold and blue. 
andisturbed. 3 With great palm branches slanting in their hands,” 
He was, as I have said, very handsome: tall, ‘and maybe murmured a prayer for a distant 
well made, with an erect military gait, and had } friend, or asked help for some present need be- 
a fine head and face, clearly cut features, a high ’ fore an altar, whose quaint old picture of a saint 
nose and straight brows, which, with the expres- ; or angel might have touched the child-like de- 
sion of his mouth, and close setting of his calm, ; pendent chord in our hearts, and led us, in the 
blue eyes, gave an assurance of a firm and well } 3 midst of every day worldly thoughts, to rest on 
poised character. $God. So I thought, and should have said, only 
I stood by Miss Grisel, but looked more at } I knew that Miss Grisel was a staunch English 
Sol. Courland than at the Savoy Alps, which I: ’ Church-woman; but she carefully avoided every 
sould do under pretence of preferring the Vau- < remark that could disturb the sweet intercourse 


dois shore. He noticed no one, did not look at } eur many corresponding tastes and sympathies 
the scenery, and seemed even oblivious of his ; had created between us, and I was quite willing 
languid, affected wife, who had her dressing-case to imitate so well-bred an example. 

ypened, orgeat prepared, sal volatile mixed for } We then went to the Hotel la Couronne, and, 
rer, and kept her own two attendants and the $ while a carriage was preparing a lunched; 


mother and five daughters all busy in answering ¢ S after that drove to the Chateaufe Vuefilens. 
her caprices. : ; The drive was delicious, and we found the road 

At Lausanne the whole set left the boat; but § $so tempting at last that we got out and walked. 
just as the servants and boat hands were arrang- $ Everything was pulsating with loving life: on 
ing the luggage, I do not know what happened } the banks and under the trees the violets shed 
to make Miss Grisel change her position—some § < their throbbing blue hue against the golden 
noise, some slight cause, brought her suddenly $ spires of the ground moss; the tender ivy threw 
and unexpectedly face to face with Mr. Cour-} ; lovingly little soft clinging branches over the 
land. The two stood for an instant, as if stun-$ low vineyard walls; and the scarlet bindweed 
ned; the cold, self-possessed man grew colder; Sand dark, velvety stone moss softened down all 
he seemed suddenly turned to steel. Miss Grisel { rough edges; while clear over the lake and 
was the first to act: with frank cordiality she ex-$ savage Savoy Alps, we could see through 4 
tended her hand, and said, in her rich measured } mountain gorge, as we ascended the hill, Mt. 
tones and clear pronunciation, ’ Blane and his court of ice peers cleaving the 

‘‘T am glad to see you again.” $ blue heavens with their peaks. The vineyards 

He took her hand mechanically, bowed, and, $ 3 Were full of peasants, who nodded courteously 
after a slight hesitation, he dropped it. Just’ tous. Presently a turn in the road brought us in 
then his servant stepped up, and, touching his : full view of the chateau from base to top, whose 
hat, told him the luggage and Mrs. Courland tall, four square white donjon or keep, one hun- 
were ready. In a few moments more, and our } dred and seventy English feet high, we had seen 
steamer had swept out of the port of Ouchy, : from the lake. This donjon swept grandly up 
leaving the gentleman and the whole party ; 3 into the air campanile-like, but it had no cheer- 
standing on the pier. I did not like to look at } ful bells, like the campanile tower, to ring out 
Miss Grisel; somehow, I knew, instinctively, I ; the peaceful call to prayer; and the little belfry 
pempose, that she was suffering some annoyance, ’ which surrounded the penked roof, had been 
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put there to shelter the grim old bell whose } were there, telling of crusading ancestry. But 
thundering peal had rolled over those hills in; there were other crests and devices which car- 
medieval days, telling of war, and violence, and 3 ried us back to more ancient times: there were 
bloodshed to the trembling peasantry. The top the eagle wings of Halluyl, and the rose of Rap- 
of the keep frowned down like a fiercely knit } perchuyl, showing what grand old blood had 
brow, and from under its stern projection looked $ mingled their rich currents together in the 
out, like little keen savage eyes, the small arched § family of Vuefflen; and even the lion of Alten- 
windows. Four towers stood grimly grouped } burg could be found, which made us think of 
around the old warrior donjon; on its right was } the Gontrams, Lancelins and Radbods, who, in 
the dwelling part of the chateau, fiercely pro- $ those tenth century days, seized boldly on lands 
tected by four other towers, and all were bor- { and peasantry, and raised ‘living walls” around 
dered and guarded by those murderous-looking } their little castle of Habs-Abiaticus, building up, 
machicolations which suggested straightway to; by slow but sure means, a house whose power 
the memory the showers of melted lead and } and greatness did afterward overshadow all other 
stones poured down on their enemies by those N European houses and powers. 
fierce old Moyen Age Chatelains, who argued$ And this lion of Habsbourg blood, even in that 
like ‘generous Rob,” ; day, was blended with blood royal: for the great 
“ All kinds and creatures stand and fall, $ Hugh, who founded that third dynasty of French 
ste Gade Copetadnent whe ~ hey s ’ kings—whose line stretches far, far beyond even 
And who is to submit.” r : \ medieval times, (the oldest reigning blood in 
But, after all, so far as human tyranny is} : * Europe, ) gave for a bride to a grim warrior of 
concerned, is there a great deal of difference $ i this Altenburg Habsbourg family, a gentle, pious 
$ niece, the beautiful Ida Capet, who, trembling 


between those days and these? Although we} 
live in what are called enlightened times, and $ 5 a6 the Seree ects of Ger hasband ant Sin Sine; 


men talk of equality and justice, I fancy pretty § 
generally 


$ fathers, did all manner of pious deeds, alms-giv- 
sing and convent building, to make reparation. 
S We recalled all these old historic stories, as we 

“The good old rule $ leaned on the stone coping of one of the narrow- 


Sufficeth them, the simple plan, N 7 ‘ : 
That they shall take who have the power, : arched windows at the summit of the keep, while 


1 ih deca  aceticg S we gazed over the beautiful country whose rich 
We entered the court-yard, which was lum- ¢ Vineyards swept up and down terraced hills, and 
bered up in the usual untidy Swiss style with a : then over the forests on to the gracious moun- 
variety of things, among which were earthen $ : tain outlines, that stood out against the sapphire 
pipes, used by the present proprietor of Vuefflens $ : sky as if chiseled. 
for irrigating the vineyards and fields of his well § “It is as Ruskin says,” observed Miss Grisel, 
kept estate. We ascended the outside staircase, ‘as we turned to descend leisurely the turret 
which led to the second floor of the keep, for to $ staircase, and lingered on the battlements that 
these old castles the only entrance was by a light § S extended from tower to tower, “we may live 
flight of steps to this second etage, the lower part $ } without Architecture, and worship without her, 
of the building being reached by inside steps,so } but we cannot remember without her. How 
that, in time of war, if the enemy broke down } cold is all histery—how lifeless all imagery, 
the court-yard gates and wall, the outside steps $ ¢compared to that which the ancorrupted stone 
being drawn up, the Chatelain and his force $ bears! It is well to have, not only what men 
could still stand siege inside the castle. We} > have thought and felt, but what their hands 
clambered over piles of stones, groped up and } have handled, and their strength wrought, and 
down old stone stairways, to the rooms below } their eyes beheld all the days of their life.* All 
and halls above; ascended to the salle des cheva- $ hail to Memory the great Sixth Lamp of Archi- 
liers ; hunted up old stone and wood carvings on $ S tecture !” 
the chimneys and wainscotings, and in every § Then as we stood on the ruined battlements, 
escutcheon tried to make use of the little know- ; where the sentries used to pace their tedious 
ledge of Swiss blazonry we had picked up in our} round, and where enough soil has rested, and 
rambles through Swiss chateaux, and in medi- 3 enough time has passed over, to enable graceful 
eval reading during the summer, in tracing out $ trees to grow in among these ruins, and wave 
in the armorial quarterings the various old Bur- { their peaceful branches to and fro in the place 
gundian, and other crests and shields, carved in $ of warlike banners, and dark tree stems instead 
the stone and oak. Turrets of Antioch, bezants ; N 


N 


and knights of Rhodes combating with dragons, $ * Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture, pp. 147-8. 
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of pikes and lances. We talked of pious Queen 3 
Bertha, who had built this chateau, and whose } 
regency had been such a golden era, that its 
shining light gleams out brightly in the dark, 
distant, legendary past, clear down on to our 
days. Miss Grisel had seen her tomb at Payerne, 
Canton Vaud, which place she visited on her road 
once from Freyburg to Lausanne. 

‘And a beautiful road it is,” she said, ‘‘one 
I would advise you to take some time, though it § N 
is a little round about like Robin Hood’s barn, } 
which was everywhere, you know, my dear. I$ 
saw also at Payerne, in the parish church, her § : 
mediwval majesty’s saddle. One would think : 
from its shape that the model queen of that day $ N 
rode en cavalier, On the pommel is the place § 
for her distaff, for this marvelous regent never § 
wasted any time. During her periodical visits } 
throughout her domains she span as she rode, $ 
thus setting an example of industry to her sub- ; 
jects, while she examined into and corrected $ 
abuses, and encouraged thrift and well doing.” : 

“Fancy a queen now-a-days, however—your $ 
own gracious Majesty Victoria, par example, rid- } ; 
ing about with a sewing-machine, in front of ; 
her, whizzing away,” I said. 

But the romantic history of Queen Bertha’s : 
beautiful daughter seemed to interest this Miss 
Grisel more than that of the excellent mother. 

“Tt is such a real romance of chivalry,” she 
said, ‘‘that of the beautiful widow, Queen of 
Italy, Adelaide, who was rescued from the per- 
secutions of her fierce admirers by the chivalric 





we stepped on board the boat. There were only 
two or three first class passengers, and we sat 
quite alone at the end of the boat, where we re- 
mained a little while in a sweet silence, enjoying, 
the tranquil beauty of the scene. Miss Grisel 
looked dreamily over the waters. I turned my 
eyes from the lovely landscape into her face, and 
imagined I observed a change. She looked ten 
years younger; her fine eyes were dewy and soft; 
her beautiful mouth was trembling and loving in 
: its expression; and her breath went and came in 
< gentle little sighs. A memory of a past love I 
was sure had swept its purple wing over her, and 
: lighted up for awhile the grey ashen embers. 

The twilight darkened, and the pretty young 
moon rode out hopefully into the clear heavens, 
as if unconscious of the existence of a cloud. A 
sweet west wind blew softly around us, and 
played in the blonde curls of my companion. I 
grew sentimental and quoted poetry. ‘Owen 
$ Meredith’s” beautiful sea side song seemed 
$ apropos, and it led to a talk about this young 
poet whom she knew, and she told me many 
interesting things about him. 

‘«He writes like a woman,” she said; and she 
quoted a passage from Elayne le Blanc, to show 
$ how feminine was his touch and expression. 

“Then those that brood above the fallen sun, 

Or lean from lonely casements to the moon, 
Turn round, and miss the touching of a hand; 
Then sad thoughts seem to be more sweet than gay ones; 

Then old songs have a sound aa pitifui 

As dead friends’ voices sometimes heard in dreams; 

The while the pensive Past with meek, pale palms 


Crost (where a child should lie) on her cold breast, 
And wistful eyes forlorn stands mutely by, 


” 
Otho L, of Germany, himself a gallant widower. RE a ee Sey en 


He swam rivers and scaled fortresses, and per-: ‘‘This, however,” she continued, “he calls, 
formed all manner of knightly deeds and prowess; ; With all the ignorance of youth, ‘the sweet sea- 
and then the lovely queen did as all beautiful ;80n on the April verge of womanhood:’ it is 
women do in fairy tales and tales of chivalry, ; more like the calm season in the autumn of our 
bestowed lives. At this quiet autumn the present is con- 
3 tent, the future has nothing—that is, this world’s 
3 future—for the past holds all its treasures as 
i well as its losses; and the little joys that spring 
As the afternoon seemed advancing fast toward $ up like amaranths, or branch out like a crimson 
sundown, we unwillingly left the chateau—after $ frost-tinged spray of leaves, are keenly appre- 
gathering some ferns and moss off of the old { ciated because they are the last. Nor does the 
walls, and weaving them into little wreaths as heart pine or sorrow; the heart is asleep and at 
memories of our visit to the place—and drove $ rest, it has finished its glorious passions and 
back to the hotel at Morges, where we found ‘ deep sorrows, and the air is already golden with 
a nice dinner waiting for us; just as we had : the rich gorgeous light of a setting sun.” 
finished our cup of coffee and fresh figs, the ; $ TI looked around in the most cowardly manner, 
afternoon steamer sailed into the port, which is $ ‘ to be sure that no noun of the masculine gender 
one of the best on the lake; it is said a hundred $ 3 stood near to laugh at two sentimental ladies of 
barks can ride at anchor in it. : our uncertain age, before I added my quota to 
The sunset was just over, covering the Jura this delicious talk. Seeing that we were all 
with golden light, and a young crescent moon $ alone, I ventured to recall the little poem on 
was sending down little silver rays, as it peeped 3 3 “*Changes,” as another evidence of his feminine 
coyly over the piny edges of the mountains, when : S feeling. She repeated over a little pensively, 
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‘Her little lily white hand, 
Aftor gracious demand, 
Upon her warrior lover.” 
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“Whom first we love, you know we seldom wed; yher in Italy; expected to go to India with his 
Time rules us all, and life indeed is pot N . P ed 
The thing we planned it out ere hope was dead— S regiment in a few months, for he had enter 
And then we women cannot choose our lot. $ the army, and had come so fondly recommended 
Wack must be borne which it is hard tp bear, $to my attention by his mother, that I fancied I 
Much given away which it were sweet to keep; e ihe 4 
God help us all! who need indeed His care— ¢ was fulfilling a duty when I yielded myself up 
And yet I know the Shepherd loves Els ueep. Sto the sweet fascination of his society. More- 
Sover, he was younger than I by some years, 
> s . + . na . 
: just standing on the sill of manhood. Knowing 
S myself to be older, I did not see any danger 
“I think, my dear, I will tell you a love story, Sin our intercourse: and I also remembered that 
; j i i Sas : . : 
it will keep me from sentimental reveries, and his mother and family wished him to marry a 
lay a tormenting little demon who is disturbing $ second cousin who was a rich heiress, and owned 
the sweet, quiet sleep of my heart. When I was 3 the greater part of the ancient Courland estates. 
; ‘ : : : - 
a young girl, I lived with a middle-aged bache- <7 had never thought of love, my life had been 


lor uncle and grandmother, for I was an orphan. : too filled with steady succeeding duties to leave 
My life was a solitary, desolate one. I was sur- 


Her voice trembled, and she remained silent; 
then with a little half laugh of embarrassment 
she said, 


. , ‘ S any time for such sweet thoughts; then in my 
rounded with luxurious appointments, but heavy : isolated position I had little opportunity of meet- 
responsibilities and cares were placed oh my Sing with my like. Oh, my dear, it was a sweet 


young shoulders. The memory of that part of § gream I had on those four summer and autumn 
my life is too disagreeable to dwell on, therefore $ 1 onths, 


I shall not trouble you, nor pain myself by re- ««We were both frank and cordial in our man- 
calling its sad details. A neighbor of ours was? nors like brother and sister. He played with 


a Mrs. Courland, she was an elderly lady, a} my curls; I freely rested my hand on the thick 


widow with one son. She became bee’ f fond of : masses of his beautiful hair; I even kissed his 
me when I was quite a young girl, and my prin- 


‘ : } forehead as I would that of a young brother, and 
cipal pleasures and even studies I owed to her. } sowed him to hold my hand in his by the hour, 
Her son never visited Daleford; when she ex- 


: : { ; while I listened to the ‘subtle interflowings found 
pected him home from his vacations, she always ‘in Petrarch’s sonnets.’ Indeed, my dear, I was 
went to a distant country where his own estate ‘many fathom deep in love’ before I knew it; 

’ 


was, and received him there. . . $and how I loved him I cannot tell you. As I 
“When I was far past twenty her health failed, $j, . ye said, I did not know I loved him, and denied 


° Ny 
— “ ak to the south of a to live. ; it when he told me of his own love and mine, one 
ow she wished me to accompany her! 


i ota — S brilliant October morning, as we rambled through 
grandmother's infirm health and my uncle’s daily : the forest. It was a playful, merry love-making: 


requirements made it impossible to think of. : but I grew sad as the knowledge of the olfstacles 
That was the first great sorrow of my woman- < that lay between us came to my memory. They 


ol Two or arg er cage bor aa : piled up mountain high as I thought of them— 

ri A eraseren ; ay 7 bee a red prac ‘ the disparity in our ages, the cousin heiress, and 

. “ sr one af bast ‘ mid enor m4 : my own dependent position. But he swept them 
oe other tegen Neer rene Airy phe : all aside with the strong, hopeful tide of his own 
a. a oe oer me cone aan : brave, young love, and for awhile I gave myself 
: me! meombonry - artist, and Which always < up to the delicious rapture of loving and being 
ung in her sitting saloon. 


s 
“TI had no one to control my outgoings and in- 


$ loved. It was a happiness so new tome. Happy 
: : young girls whose lives have been free from care, 

comings, the daily requirements at stated hours 

once attended to, I was free to go and come as I § 


° and who love and marry early, cannot know half 
$ the bliss there is in love to a woman whose life, 
pleased, so I met Dale frequently those sweet : lonely like mine, had been clouded and borne 
summer and autumn months. We rambled the: gown by heavy anxieties and cares. Mrs. Cour- 


forest down by the ford, and on evenings and } 


4 7 @ $land I had loved deeply as a daughter should 
wed days lingered in the library at Daleford, : love a mother; now upon her son I poured out 
w ere I sang him old ballads and listened to him ; ,) the rich flood of my 
white he read, 


‘Passion put to use in my old griefs.’ 


‘Aloud the poems s 
Made by Tuscan flutes, or instruments more various of our } “At last we parted, looking forward to a sweet 


own. $ future. In one thing I was wrong; I would not 
“He had come to Daleford to make some: let him tell his mother of our love. Some months 

arrangements that his mother’s long absence } after his departure, my old grandmother died 

tendered necessary. He had just been visiting ‘ and left me all her property, which made me as 
Vou. XXXVI.—14 
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rich as the cousin heiress. How happy the news } : explanation that followed from her as to my 
made me! My bounding heart rose to my head § troubles and position, he could not but see the 
and made me dizzy with delight, as I looked for-$ reason of my conduct and do me justice in his 
ward with real hope to a future that should be $ : heart, though not so freely and generously as did 
ee a peg Dale ee. * aon 4 ; his mother. In her letter she blamed me gently 
ered thickly around me. My uncle, whose whole ; for my want of confidence in her, and my self- 
life had been—but I will let him rest. He is now sacrifice in regard to her son, but acknowledged 
dead, and I have no more to do with him. He that if she had been placed in the same position 
darkened my early life, took away my youth, $ she would have acted in like manner. 
and deprived even my womanhood of its last} ‘So far as means are concerned, my love,’ 
blossom—God will judge between us. This uncle : she wrote, ‘I can make amends for the mistakes 
was enraged at my grandmother’s will. Hecon-3 of the past. You shall inherit all I have, as if 
tested it, and, of course, succeeded, for rarely S you were indeed my own daughter, but nothing 
the law of man protects the feeble against the 3 I can do, Grisel, can ever give to you and Dale 
strong—God’s law alone dves that, and that is 3 what you have taken away. I do not, cannot 
for hereafter. I lost all, and was forced to go’ blame you, however deeply I may regret it.” 
out into the world to earn my living. This sea- : “Ten years will have passed this coming Octo- 
son of my trouble were years of great infirmity } ber since I bade Dale Courland good-bye, and 
to Mrs. Courland. She heard of my reverses, } this morning we met for the first, and I trust 
and sent me immediately an urgent request to the last time in our lives.” 
come and live with her; and when I refused, she , ‘‘Mesdames, the passengers have all left,” said 
found me a pleasant situation as governess in} a boat hand. ‘You go off at Vevay, do you not?” 
the family of a friend. > We had been so absorbed that we had not 
‘*About the time I lost my property, I being ; noticed our arrival. We hurried up, scrambled 
morbid fancied that Dale Courland’s letters were ; down the boat steps, and were soon seated in the 
cold, and I wrote resentfully to him breaking off ‘little dancing row-boat. We landed in silence. 
our engagement and our love. When awoman; Some years, not many, have passed since that 
is in despair, my dear, she invariably does some } sweet evening confidence. 1 wish I could tell 


reckless thing. His answer to my letter was un- } my reader that poetical justice had been done 
just and unkind—he had heard of my change of $ to my heroine, that the heiress bride had died, 
fortune, and to my supposed wealth attributed Sand Miss Grisel had married her first love; but 
my change of feeling. And so I let it rest, for Ie cannot. It is only in fiction such happiness 


when I received his letter I was established in $ comes. Life to some humans is like what Gil- 
my governess lot, and I felt too proud to be his § ‘ fillan says of religion, “It implies struggle, 
wife, poor and dependent as I was. Two or } doubt, and sorrow, and these are indeed the 
three years passed, and the next news I had of main constituents of its grandeur.” 
him was his marriage with his cousin. $I have since that first summer of our acquaint- 
‘‘A year or two more went by, and then came $ ance visited Miss Grisel in her quiet, English 
news of Mrs. Courland’s death. At that time I} country home, Daleford; and sorrowed with her 
received a letter from her solicitor, enclosing one S when the news of the death of Col. Courland 
from my kind old friend; the lawyer’s letter told 3 arrived in the sad bulletin of the Indian tragedy. 
me that she had left me, by will, all her own : This last sorrow has made her look very old, 
private property, which made me again a pros- N her once blonde ringlets are silver grey, and 
perous person. Her letter explained why she {her graceful, full form is growing thin and 4 
did so. She knew all—her son had told her a$ little bent; but her grief does not even now 
few weeks before her death, and in the natural § make her bitter, nor morbid, nor melancholy. 
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STANZAS. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


At my chamber window a bird was singing, 
With the earliest blush of the dawning day, 

And the grove and the garden were sweetly ringing 
With the musical notes of his roundelay. 


But to look, if the present seemed troubled or wrong, 
For a lovelier life in the far beyond. 


My hopes grew bright when the song was the sweetest, 
And a token of promise appeared overhead, 

But when the sweet song and my hopes were completes 
The fluttering bird at mv feet fell dead! 


WOSPLLIILLOOTA, 


I was bidden to hope when I heard his song, 
And never to sink in the “slough of despond,” 





A GOSSIP ABOUT FLOWERS. 
BY H. J. VERNON. 


Or all nations, the ancient Greeks were, per- s fate and flower every one knows; and Hyacin- 
haps, the most passionately fond of flowers, and : thus, killed by a quoit, and made forthwith into 
associated them most constantly with their lives. $a hyacinth, bearing an eternal Ai Ai on his 
Nothing in Greece could be done without flowers. } flowery heart; and the myrtle who was once, 
Typical leaves and plants and trees accompanied ? they say, an Attic maiden, so beautiful, brave, 
every rite, and gave a special character to every : and patient, that the youth of her city slew her 
event. No child could be born, no maiden wooed, } for envy; and Myrrha, also once an unhappy 
no bride taken home, and no sick man die, with- } mortal girl, transmuted to myrrh leaves for her 
out flowers; while every religious festival had its : sins. The pine was, in the flesh, the tall and 
distinctive object denoted, and its special cha-} graceful lover of Pan and Boreas, as the mint 
racter preserved, in the chaplets and garlands ; was that of Pluto, changed from maid to flagrant 
and flowers by which it was accompanied. $ garden herb by the jealousy of Proserpine; the 

Bot it was at their private feasts that the } rose-campion sprang from the bath of Venus; 
ancient Greeks reveled most in flowers. Chap- } the cabbage-rose from the tears of Lycurgus, 
lets and garlands for the guests and the flute} enemy to Bacchus (raw cabbage was eaten as 
players, the dancers and the tumblers; garlands $ an antidote to drunkenness, which somewhat 
for the cups, and the high-standing vases filled : explains this myth); the anemone was the wind- 
with Chian and Samian wine; the rose dedicated } flower; and the pheasant’s-eye Adonis came from 
by Love to Harpocrates, the god of silence, : the blood of the unlucky boy when killed by the 
placed on or above the table, as a significant ; boar. Lettuces also were devoted to Adonis, as 
hint that whatever was heard there was not to! being the bed on which he was laid by Venus 
be repeated; flowers, or, in their stead, odori- after his fatal hurt. They were grown in those 
ferous fruits held in the hand—the whole atmos- ; strange ‘‘ Adonis’ gardens” —the shells filled with 
phere impregnated with their odors, as the whole } } earth and quick-growing green herbs, which were 
scene was brightened and beautified by their ; carried about Athens during the Adoneia, the 
loveliness—this was the foremost place of the $ solemnities commemorative of his untimely death 
flower world: it was at these feasts, these sym- : —and which gave rise to the proverb, ‘‘fleeting 
posia, to which nothing in modern time can be : as an Adonis’ garden,” to express all things beau- 
compared, that they were most luxuriant and $ tiful and transient. But why should cumin have 
most passionately prized—that they best typified § S been sown with curses? What did it do, or what 
the Greek life, and best embodied the Greek } was it supposed to have done? And surely rue 
mind. 3 made but a bad bordering for flower-beds! Our 

How many mystic trees and flowers the Greeks § ‘neat, trim box does better. But rue was so uni- 
had! There must have been some remote phy- : S versally used as a border trimming that the — 
sical cause, at present hidden, for all the coe | Sing, ‘‘You have not advanced beyond the rue,’ 
myths whith they hung round their woods and $ came to mean everything superficial and igno- 
gardens. Why should they have ever said that{rant. Rue was held to be good against head- 
the laurel was once poor Daphne, the river- god’s § S aches, and kept in pots during wiriter for that 
hunted child? And why did they give such tragi- § : purpose. Southern-wood, too, or ‘‘old-man’s- 
cal antecedents to the cypress trees as to make 3 beard,” was also grown in pots, as was the basil- 
them the daughters of Eteocles, punished by this ° $ gentle. The basil was a great favorite with the 
transformation for dancing more gracefully than 3 ’ Greeks, who had some original ideas respecting 
the goddesses? Another legend has it, that it; Sits culture. For instance, they always watered 
was a youth, who, having killed a favorite stag Sit at noonday, though every other plant was 
of Apollo’s, for grief pined away into a cypress ‘ S watered in the morning and evening. The rho- 
tree. And why were poplars Phexthon’s sister? } dodrendon, or rose-red tree, was also a great 
And why must the pan-pipes have been neces- § ’ favorite of theirs; so were roses, white and red, 
sarily made out of the transformed members of ! ? mossed and smooth; and so were violets. Chief 
poor Syrinx? Then there was Narcissus, whose and prime of all were violets; most — 
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Greek of all flowers; owning in Athens a market $ and sits in an arm-chair, as one may see who 
to themselves, and sellers specially denoted—the § turns the flower round and examines the calyx, 
charm and delight of all the youth of Athens, ° ; pulling the step-mother out of her place. The 
and as dangerous as they were lovely. The; } two yellow or variegated petals, dressed like the 
violet was among Sree what the grasshopper $ step-mother, are her daughters, and they have 
was among insects ; or rather what the golden za chair apiece—vide calyx—while the uppermost 
grasshopper worn in the hair was meant to ex- ; two petals, in self-colors, but most beautiful in 
press; the sign and emblem of Greek autoch- $ their neglected sobriety, are the ill-used tradi- 
thoneity, embodying the sentiment of nationality ; ‘ tional step-daughters, who have only a stool be- 
more than any other plant or tree might; in fact, 3 Stween them. The columbine is from columba, 
what the rose is to England and the shamrock to } because like a nest of doves in the concrete; 
Ireland—the national flower, more thoroughly ; pluck away all but two, with their bills joined, 
Greek than all the rest: But we must leave that ; and you will see two doves kissing. It is also 
most magical ‘‘morning-land,” and we shall find 3 aguilegia, or engle-like; the petals, which some 
a great many ‘pretty prattles” about flowers, not soft fancies take for doves, others, ruder and 
patien much regarded; and if we were to take rougher, translating into cuales! claws. But the 
only that one point, why certain common flowers 3 } animal world has given many names to flowers. 
have received certain significant names, we might § The geranium is only a crane’s bill, and the 
fill'a longer paper than would be justified by the $ pelargonium nothing but a stork’s beak. We 
space at our command. To glance at a few only. have mouse’ tails and cat’s tails, mare’s tails, 
Why sant has received the name of ‘‘travel- : fox tails, dog’s tails, and horse’ tails; a cock’s 
er’s-joy” is, because it decks and adorns ‘‘waies : foot, and a goose’ foot, a crow’s foot and a bird's 
and hedges where people travel.” Its other : foot, which last, as a trefoil, is also called shoes- 
name, virgin’s-bower is simple enough; for what § and-stockings; hare’s ears, cat’s ears, mouse’ 
tie be _ ron mali tite ~y ot Sears; bird’s eyes and ox’ eyes; cow’s lips and 
reamy girl, who haunts ‘‘bowers,” than that: ox’ lips; an adder’s tongue, a hart’s tongue, a 
chastest and most elegant, purest and most fra-{ hound’s tongue, and an ox’ tongue; a dog’s 
grant flower, the clematis? We need not go very ; tooth, as well as a bear’s foot and a bear’s ear; a 
far, then, to find the meaning of this. And so $ goat’s beard and a hawk’s beard; a cock’s comb, 
of many others. The French have a pretty name : a weasel’s snout, and an adder’s head; lark’ 
for our daisy—our eye of day. They call her ; spurs and cock’ spurs; and a pheasant’s eye; 
Marguerite, which meaneth pearl as well as$ while the creeping buttercup is Meg-of-many- 
‘‘rare pale Margaret.” They have named the $ toes, though of what race or nation tradition is 
common wore by a " Hagen mans it is S — The ribwort-plantain is cocks-and-hens, 
synonymous with care, both being the same, $ and the double daisy is hen-and-chickens. 
souci. With us it means Mary’s gold—our Lady’s : The campions are lamps (lychnis), because of 
a. ap ar yor yee golds, 3 the brilliancy of their colors; they are also all 
ormerly the brave bassinets; and the mignon-{robins. The rose or red campion is the red 
nette, French again, is but the little darling; as 3 robin, the white is the white robin, and the wild 
- . . ra MES oe taba - 
the dandelion is ® corruption of lion’s tooth—in ; William, or meadow-pink—he with his crimson 
ge dent de sn “~ primrose, * we, : petals torn and streaming like a warrior’s ban- 
is the prima rosa—the first rose, or firstling of } ners or a wild Indian’s plume—is ragged robin. 
the spring; and the evening primrose was named } He is a different creature to that stately silver 
fer us by our friends, the ancient Greeks, who $ 3 glory, the white convolvulus or bin@reed, robin- 
called it senothera, or catching the flavor of wine. } 3 run-in- -the hedge. And here let us quietly re- 
= og on parent * its “fruity” la as 3 fore ny morn in general sadly confound the 
well as because its roots were eaten after those ; bindweed and the woodbine, at least in name. 
symposia we have spoken of, as olives are eaten ; The first is the wild convolvulus before men- 
to-day, to heighten the flavor of, and increase ; tioned, the bindweed—a weed among wild plants 
the desire for, wine, Sand shrubs; the second is the honeysuckle, the 
No flower has more titles than the pansy. $ ‘‘bindwood”—a wood like the tree it climbs. 
First, it is a viola, then it is a pansy, a eorrep- Also between worts and weeds people make sad 
tion of pensee, thought; then it is ‘“‘heart’s-ease,” { confusion. Worts, called, since in the aggre- 
«jump up and kiss me,” “call me to you,” “kiss § ; gate, herbs, are all the useful and medicinal 
me behind the garden-gate,” and, worst of all, } plants, such as liverwort, held good in diseases 
‘“«step-mother and daughters.” The cruel step- $ of the liver; spleen-wort, against diseases of the 
mother is the gaudy, richly-drest, lowest petal, : spleen; lung-wort, a specific against consump- 
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tion; wound-wort, a famous styptic; milk-wort, ¢ have buttons, which is more than they deserve, 
to increase milk in cows and other mothers; flea- and old men have beards, in the flower-garden. 
bane, to first drive off the offending insect, and § The blue-bottle, blue-ball, blue-blow, hurt-sickle, 
flea-wort and bug-wort, to heal the bites of both ; $ corn-flower, and blue-bonnets, otherwise centau- 
sponsorial monsters. So on to a long catalogue. rea, is one of the old-man’s-beards growing up 
The distinction is not a fanciful one, and ought 3 from the earth; southernwood is another; while 
to be borne in mind. senecio, or groundsel, is the old man himself. 
Other flowers have more questionable proper-: If you want a true lover’s knot, find the four- 
ties. The celadine, or swallow-wort, is the herb ; leaved herb Paris; if you want to see a Prince’s 
which ¢he swallow finds and uses to cure the ; feather, or how Love looks when he lies a-bleed- 
blindness of her young. Hence the celadine is : ing, seek out the blood-red amaranth; the spider- 
good for blindness. The fumitory is a marvelous ; wort will show you Love in a mist, or the devil 
agent in exorcisms. It was called fumitory from 3 in a bush, as you may fancy; and you are never 
fumus, smoke, because, when burnt, its smoke { without aristocratic society if you are in the 
expelled evil spirits. The flix-weed (a hedge presence of the arums, for are they not lords 
mustard) was called sophia chirogorum, the wis- $ and ladies, as well as cuckoo-pints, and wake- 
dom of surgeons, and could do all that anica : robins? The nasturtium comes from nasus tortus, 
aad wet compresses are assumed now-a-days to } a twisted nose, because it is} ingent, and affects 
accomplish in the way of healing and soothing; $ that feature in the graphic manner described by 
and fern-seed rendered the wearer invisible. 1m name; a more heroic sound is that of tropeo- 
The quicken, or rowan, or witch-ash, or moun- $ dum, by which it is now the fashion to call it, for 
tain-ash—for it has many aliases—can avert $ this means trophy, the flower figures the empty 
the deadliest spells which the wickedest of old § S helmet, and the leaf the buckler: The pasque- 
witches ever laid on innocent humanity. The $ S flower is only the Easter-flower prettily dis- 
witch-elm is held to do the like. But as its  guised, as the gilly-flower is the July flower. 
present name is only a corruption of its former : The carnation is the ‘‘fleshy” flower; the helle-. 
Saxon epithet of wych or village elm, we will: bore is ‘‘death’s food;” the frittillary is only a 
not insist on its anti-witchcraft virtues. The chess-board; the dulcamara, or bitter-sweet, is 
garlic treacle-mustard—what an epitome of gas- literally the sweet-bitter; Eastern giants resolve 
tronomy!—has two names eminently significant { themselves into the snake-weed, or bistort; the 
of character and action—sauce-all-alone and $ranunculus is a little frog; and the saintfoin, 
Jack-by-the-hedge. What a scrambling, thrift- 3 ; irreverently called after donkies, was once a 
less, and not specially odoriferous plant! John- $ holy grass. 
go-to-bed-at-noon—quite a respectable person, : But what noble names some of the exotics 
if not a sluggard—is the yellow goat’s-beard, ‘ have! Fancy a tribe of chrysobalanacea, or 
and Good King Henry is a goose-foot. The} golden-acorned trees! Why, the very name car- 
poor man has a weather-glass in the scarlet {ries us back to Homer, with his wealth of epi- 
pimpernel; codlings-and-cream in the willow- i thets—his rosy-fingered Eos and far-darting 
herb; cheeses in mallow-seeds; a purse in the § Phoibos, his silver-ankled Thetis and laughter- 
capsella bursa pastoris, and wealth to stock it loving Aphrodite. And who could not find 
with in the trailing money-wort. St. Patrick is 3 beauty in the chrysophialia, or golden goblets? 
supposed to have finished off his supper of ‘ten { And does not the golden flower, the chrysanthe- 
hundred thousand vipers blue,” with a dish of § ’ mum, owe half its honor to its stately name? 
London-pride, or none-so-pretty—at all events, } Kolosauthus, beautiful flower, must perforce be 
it is called St. Patrick’s cabbage. St. Barbara, ; among the loveliest of its kind; and if Chryseis, 
too, gave her name to the water-cress; St. John : captive of Agamemnon, king of men, has given 
has a whole family of worts to himself; and St. } her golden name to that unpronounceable esch- 
Dabeoc, whoever he might be, took full posses- } seholtzia, ought we not to be grateful? And do 
sion of a certain heath. The ladies have been we not find even greater beauty in those golden 
well cared for. They have mantles, and slip- } cups? A rose by any other name would smell 
pers, and bed-straws, and a garment which we } Sas sweet, it is true; but there is something in a 
are too polite now to mention. They gave their ; name after all; and so any one would find who 
tresses and their fingers to certain flowers, and § ‘ should attempt a poem on the beauties of the 
the soft maiden gave her hair to name the: ‘*puzzle-monkey” tree, or on the charms of the 
daintiest little fern alive. Venus has a comb, ; schizanthus or the schizopetalon, on a macaw-tree, 
and a looking-glass, and slippers; otherwise she : a monkey-flower, or a spider-wort. It has been 
is not well represented in her toilet. Bachelors} a great mistake to call new flowers after human 
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names. certainly run well enough, and 
have even a grand sound. We have no fault to 
find with magnolia, and bignonia may pass—we 
might find meaner sounds; the lonicera is not 
so bad, though the honeysuckle is better; and 
use has reconciled us to the peony, the kalmia, 
the dahlia, and the fuchsia, all of which are 
botanized human names. But when we come to 
Collinsias, Wisterias, and that awful Eschscholt- 
zia—when some of our loveliest flowers are 
catalogued as Walkerii of Walker, Hookerii of 
Hooker; when we have a Jenkinsii, and a Gib- 
sonti—when a Thunbergia, of itself bad enough, 
is still more vilified by being cut off into a sub- 


group of Hawtayneana—when a pretty little § 


chrysanthemum-like flower is dwarfed into a 
zinnia—so very like a zany—we cannot say that 
greenhouse nomenclature is of no consequence, 
or that flowers, with all these crabbed, mean, 
and meaningless names, are as dear to us as if 
they had been worthily and nobly called. Fancy 
a garden of snow-flakes and gold-leaves, of sil- 
ver-weeds, meadow-sweets, wind-flowers, and 
goldy-locks, of sweet-gales and meadow-queens, 
maiden’s-hair and satin-flowers, bonny blue-bells 
_and forget-me-nots, of the bee-orchis and the 
butterfly, sweet-Cicelys, sensitive-plants, golden- 


rrr. 





rods, and Bethlehem stars, of sundews and of 
white-beams, of star-thistles, and of purple loose- 
strifes. What a collection of poetic images this 
list calls up! What a chord of sweetest sounds 
—what a mosaic of loveliest forms! Each word 
has its idea and image with it; but what do we 
get of picture or impression when we read of a 
Swartzia, or a Petiveria, a Gartnera or a Funkia? 
Floriculture may be more scientific now than of 
old, and it is certainly more interesting; but it 
has a less poetic vocabulary, and a far less 
poetic application. If we could have called up 
sone of the old Greek poets from those fields of 
’ Asphodel, where he is supposed to walk, and 

give him our new importations to catalogue, 
: what a rich index we should have had to all our 
} flower-books! How the old Greek poetry would 
3 have condensed itself into a phrase, and the old 
Greek heart have spoken in the names! But, 
alas! we have only prosaic nineteenth century 
men to write our herbals now-a-days; and they 
think to do good service to the world by calling 
flowers by names which no one can properly 
pronounce, and which, when pronounced, have 
neither meaning nor dignity, neither use nor 
beauty. 
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MY MOTHE 


BY ELIZABETH 


*Tis many a weary year since I 
¥irst bent above this sod, 

That hides her form whose spirit now 
Reposes with its God. 


Yes, many a Summer’s sun has rolled 
Above this lowly bed, 

And many a Winter’s snow has o’er 
This little mound been spread. 


And oh! how often I have come 
And knelt in silence here, 

To weep in secret and alone 
The orphan’s bitter tear. 


Dear mother! when by this loved mound 
[ thoughtfully recline, 

I love to think that thou art near, 
And that thy spirit answers mine. 


I love at the dim twilight hour 
To lean against this stone, 

And, gazing on some distant star, 
To weep and muse alone. 


Her voice in fancy then I hear 
Tn accents low and mild, 

Her soft, dark eyes, her loving smile, 
As erst beam on her child. 


I feel upon my throbbing brow 
The hand that with such care, 
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Used in my happy childhood’s hours 
To smooth my flowing hair. 


And what a calming, soothing spell 
That mother’s memory throws, 

O’er this wild, wayward heart of mine 
That seldom knows repose. 


For she, of all on earth I’ve known 
Alone could read me right, 

See the deep feelings of my soul, 
And comprehend their might. 


She never called me soulless, cold, 
Nor said for fell deceit, 

With senseless vanity and pride, 
My heart was dwelling meet. 


My feelings from my mother’s eye 
I ne’er was forced to hide, 

For fear that scathing ridicule 
Should check their gushing tide. 


Now, those who call themselves my friends, 
I see on every hand, 

But my nature cannot make them know, 
Nor my feelings understand. 
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Aud what a weight of loneliness 
Rests ever on the heart, 

That cannot waken sympathy, 
But dwells from all apart. 
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[Batered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1859, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk's Office of the District Vourt 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.) 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 187. 


CHAPTER XII. : 

Ir was Lucy Markham’s bridal day. Mrs. § 
Trevor's plans had succeeded: Ralph was to$ 
make the young girl his wife. 

A long year had passed since the tidings of 3 
Helen Greeme’s death reached him, and from } 
that time his mother had never wavered in the } 
determination which ended in an engagement } 
between the pair who were now to be united. 

Several months Ralph had spent in the East, 
not from any interest he took in the journey, 
but constant change distracted his mind from 
the harrowing reflections that preyed upon him. 
Anything connected with his native land had 
grown inexpressibly painful; his American let- 
ters were scarcely ever opened; he would shud- 
der and grow pale at the sight of the post-mark, 
and, from his persevering silence, his corres- 
pondents, one by one, dropped off, until almost 
the only communication he held with his old 
home came through his mother. 

He had grown grave and silent, looking much 
older than formerly, and wearing an air of 
ghastly composure which rendered his resem- 
blance to his mother more apparent. When he 
returned from Egypt, he found Lucy Markham 
still under Mrs. Trevor’s charge. They had left 
France and settled in a villa near Rome. Lucy’s 
unfeigned delight at his arrival pleased him, and, 
lonely and dispirited as he was, her playful ways 
and converstion had a new charm. 

How it came about, Ralph could scarcely 
have told. After a time he noticed that Lucy 
grew pale and sad, nor did his mother scruple 
to hint that her affection for him was the cause. 
Ralph had little left to love; an estrangement 
had grown up between his mother and himself § 
which nothing could ever wholly remove; Lucy’s ; 
presence was now almost the only link that kept } 
them together, and it was natural enough that a } 
gradual interest for the girl should have rooted 
itself in his mind. 

Still he had no idea of marriage; the very 
idea was abhorrent to him, but his mother was 


there with her artful ways and unyielding will. § 


¢ 


When all else failed, she told him that the world } 


s 


believed him engaged to Lucy; if he did not} 
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make her his wife her reputation would be 
injured, and then Ralph ccnsented, 

Their courtship was a very brief one. Mrs, 
Trevor was too wise not to hasten the marriage 
as much as possible. To Lucy the short weeks 
were one glowing dream of delight; to Ralpha 
mocking contrast to another period, from which 
all happiness dated and had had an end. 

Now the morning had arrived, and Lucy 
Markham sat in her room, dressed for her 
marriage. The day was deliciously warm, and 
through the thin curtains a flood of sunlight 
swept in, encircling the young girl like a halo. 
Lucy was full of serene and trusting happiness, 
smiling and glad, as vision after vision of un- 
alloyed delight passed through her mind. The 
door opened gently, and she started up, blush- 
ing and shy, as Mrs. Trevor entered the room. 

‘“*My little bird looks as if she had been 
dreaming,” she said, with a gentleness she 
rarely showed to any other. 

“T cannot believe it real,” she replied, lifting 
her blue eyes, moist with holy emotions, ‘it 
seems to me I shall wake and find everything 
changed.” 

‘Ralph will be here presently; perhaps his 
presence will convince you. Are you happy, 
Lucy ?” 

“Very happy, mother!” 

‘“*My daughter! Always love me as you do 
now, be the bond of union between Ralph’s 
heart and mine; for you are very dear to me, 
Lucy. I know you will make Ralph a good 
wife, and however quiet and silent he may be, 
you know that he loves you.” 

‘I was quite afraid of him once,’ 
smiling gayly; ‘‘but now he is so gentle, humor- 
ing me like a child.” 

Poor creature! in her innocence she little 
dreamed that the words she had uttered were 
the surest proof that she was not loved. Ralph 
Trevor was passionate, jealous and exacting, 
where the deep emotions of his heart were con- 
cerned; with her he could be unvaryingly kind, 
for the calm affection which he felt for her had 


she said, 


nothing of passion in it. 


Tkere was a step without, which sent the blood 
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to Lucy’s heart in a torrent. Mrs. Trevor folded > 
her arms about her, and drew her toward the § 
door, as Ralph entered, pale and quiet as usual. $ 
The haughty mother joined their hands, and $ 
pressed her lips upon the brow of each. 3 

“Take her, Ralph—be kind to her; she has 
been my child in affection for many years.” 

She went out and left them together, Lucy 
trembling from excess of happiness and timi- 
dity, and the man by her side looking stern in 
his silent suffering. 

“Tt is time to go,” he said, abruptly; ‘are 
you ready, Lucy?” 

‘*Quite; you are pale, Ralph—are you not 
well?” 

“*When am I otherwise?” 

“Ralph, will you be patient with all my fol- 
lies?” she said, with her child-like simplicity. 
“I know I am a foolish little thing, but I will 
try to be worthy of you.” 

“Good Lucy,” he answered, touched by her 
humility, “it is I who must ask for forbearance; 
but I will do all in my power to make you happy.” 

They were summoned away, and there was no 
more time for Ralph Trevor to feel the remorse 
which had stricken him at the sight of that 
poor girl’s trusting fondness. 

When they stood before the altar of the old 
church, Ralph was composed as ever; but oh! 
what a tide of troubled memories seethed across 
his soul! 

The contrast to his former marriage; the 
pomp and ceremony which were so loathsome; 
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and then the picture of that lonely old house 
where he had taken those vows so illy kept. 
The memory of that spot rushed so keenly upon 
him that he grew dizzy. The very air seemed ; 
heavy with the fragrance of the flowers he had 
gathered for Helen; Conner’s solemn voice rang 
in his ear and shut out the measured tones of 
the bishop before whom they knelt. 

He seemed living two lives at once: he was 
back in the old garden as distinctly as when he 
last stood there, yet he saw the throng about 
him, the blushing girl by his side, and felt the 
full reality of all that he was taking upon him- 
self. 

A strange chill came over him—a premonition 
of some terrible event which must grow out of 
that day’s sacrifice. 
was over, and the brilliant crowd gathered about § 
them with smiles and congratulations, the same $ 
inexplicable feeling was upon him. His young $ 
wife clung timidly to his arm, and, when he felt ; 
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Even when the ceremony 


They drove back to the villa, and that afier- 
noon they set out for Naples. 

“The dearest wish of my heart is accom- 
plished,” Mrs. Trevor said, as she embraced 
her son, on bidding him farewell. 

‘*T am glad that you are satisfied,” he replied, 
coldly. 

Mrs. Trevor sighed heavily; her punishment 
had begun; her child’s affection was partially 
estranged from her. 

‘*You will join us in a week, mamma dearest?” 
ucy said, clinging about her neck. ‘How 
happy we shall be to see you!” 

“Thank you, my child. Ah! at least I can 
trust to your love.” 

She glanced at Ralph, but he made no reply 
to the implied reproach, and again her heart felt 
the want of the free confidence of other days. 

‘‘You will write to me during the journey, 
Ralph?” 

“Certainly, madam, at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.” 

“You, too, Lucy. 
God bless you!” 

They were gone, and Mrs. Trevor was left to 
her solitude, and the bitter consciousness that, 
although she had, as usual, carried her point, 
her influence over her son had been weakened 
by the very sacrifice he had made in obedience 
to her will. 


i 


Good-bye, my children— 


CHAPTER XITf. 

“You see, Helen, I was a true prophetess; 
look where you are now, and tell me if you 
were not fulfilling your destiny in becoming an 
actress?” 

“Tt is you whom I may thank for it. But for 
your instructions and tender care where should 
I have been?” 

‘“You were not the woman to fail; you were 
sure to work out a glorious future; you are not 
one of those weak souls whom suffering can 
crush.” 

*«Tt seems impossible that it is only two years 
since I first met you, Mrs. Denvil.” 

‘‘No wonder; you have done work enough for 
ten years, and achieved a position which even I 
did not think you would attain in half the time 
it has taken’ you. Well, well, things turn out 
so strangely! Who would have thought, when I 
first caught sight of your face, pale and troubled 
it looked, too, that to-day we should be sitting 
here together.” 


““My poor baby! Oh! if it had only lived! 


the light pressure of her hand, he prayed God $ You cannot dream, Ann, how much I think 
that no evil might darken her life through his} about it of late. I have grown cold and hard, 


errors. 3 but even that memory has made me better, and 
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I feel that if I had only my child to love, my; ‘Oh! so much. I should enjoy any place if 
whole nature would have softened.” you were there.” 

«Better as it is; you have told me enough of $ ‘You have a peculiar faculty for making 
your life for me to know that the loss of your : yourself contented.” 
child has saved you from much grief, and the § “Ah! child, you have not lived and endured 
slander of evil tongues.” 3 as many years as I! There is the clock—eleven 

“What could I dread? Hush! Ann; in the } —there is no time to grow sentimental, for we 
hearts where a good name was of price to me I must be off for rehearsal. Sit still and I will 
am east forth, believed degraded and abandoned $ bring your cloak ” 

—nothing could pain me now.” ; ‘After all, work is good for body and soul,” 

There was a subdued hopelessness about her, 3 said Helen, as they left the room; ‘the best dis- 
so much unlike the passionate recklessness of } cipline and the greatest blessing one can have.” 
two years before, that Mrs. Denvil could make § “You are right, Helen, and every year you 
no answer. 3 live you will feel it more. How handsome you 

“Your engagement here is likely to be a long g are to-day! One thing is certain, you will look 
one,” she said, after a pause; ‘‘the house is ; Adrienne to-night, at all events. Come, dear, 
more crowded each night: and as for the papers $ we are late!” 
have you looked at them this morning?” . : They went away to the business of the morn- 

“Not now—please don’t show them to me ing, and Helen returned, quieted by the very 
now! All that praise seems such a bitter { fatigue she had undergone. 
mockery.” : During the past two years she had greatly 

“Helen! Helen! you must rouse yourself } changed. All the girlishness had left her face; 
from this terrible state of despondency.” $ she looked young still, but there was that in her 

“It is better than to feel so hard and bitter } appearance which betrayed the woman who had 
as I do sometimes. It is useless to struggle; ’ endured the deepest grief, and from that misery 
after all, my life seems of no use.” : obtained the strength which only suffering can 

“Do not say that! Think of the good you § give. 
have done—the misery you have alleviated— She had toiled faithfully during those two 
the ennobling influence you will have upon our $ long years, at first under many difficulties and 
profession. Oh! Helen, do not say that your: discouragements; but she had gone bravely 
life is useless!” through all. The illness of another actress 

“T was wrong to pain you. I know it is } had given her an opportunity to display her 
weak and wicked; but oh! Ann, Ann!” $ powers in a part fully suited to her genius, 

She hid her face for a moment; there were no} and from that time she had gone steadily on, 
tears, but the dry sob which choked her utter- : gaining favor, until, after playing numerous en- 
ance was far more painful than the most violent § gagements in different leading cities, she had 
burst of weeping. ’ obtained an opening in New York. 

“Never mind now,” she said, raising her } Her appearance had been most successful. 
head and smiling faintly; ‘let us talk of some- She possessed true genius, and the hard labor 
thing else. It does me good to find myself near $ of the past two years had stood her instead of 
you once more.” 3 long drilling. 

“And me. I was wild with delight when I Helen Greeme—for from the first she had used 
found that you were coming to New York. I} her own name—was on the high road to fame 
am sure I have never played so well in my life— $ and fortune, but the wretchedness of the past 
you are quite an inspiration to me.” shad so embittered her life, that there was no 

“Dear, good Ann! You at least love me; ; pure fount whereat her soul might drink. Much 
whatever the world may say you will not turn 3 of the stern, rigid pride of her father’s nature 
from me.” : had developed itself in her, and there was every 

“Never, Helen; at least you can trust me!” * danger that, in time, she would grow equally 

“You can never know what your affection } hard and unforgiving—harder and more pitiless 
has been to me; without it I should have become ; to herself than others. 

80 misanthropical that life would have been a Her heart was tortured with remorse at the 
burthen too great to bear. I should like a little $ wrong she had done her parent, indignant at 
rest, Ann, it would do me good. After this en- : her own weakness at having loved a man so 
gagement the weather will be warm; we will go $ false as she was forced to believe Ralph Trevor; 
to some place on the sea shore and be quiet—do ; and yet, in spite of it all, there were moments 
vou like the sea?” } when she would have borne again the anguish 
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and disgrace but to hear his voice, or catch a, it was absolutely necessary that they should re- 
single glance of his face. Much as she despised: turn. His mother had urged it for months, but 
herself for those feelings, they, perhaps, served $ he would not listen to her advice; and when she - 
to keep her more womanly; and the memory of : encouraged Lucy to persuade him, the wife did 
the child, whose eyes never opened to the light, ; it so timidly, that he heard only the echo of bis 
prevented her thoroughly hating the man who ; mother’s logic, and silenced her by a single cold 
had brought all this woe upon her, and driven : look. 

her forth into the world a homeless outcast. ’ The poor girl’s first year of married life had 
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She allowed herself little time for thought: } not been all sunshine. Not that Ralph was ever 
when not occupied with the duties of her pro- otherwise than kind, but he left her much to 
fession, she studied faithfully to complete the $ herself, and when in her company he was usually 
education which had been well advanced in her : occupied with his books or lost in thought. 
girlish days. She was passionately fond of} Mrs. Trevor’s presence was indeed a consola- 
music, and it was her great solace during lonely 3 tion to Lucy; the two were more fondly attached 
hours. 3 than ever—their love for Ralph was a meeting 

The life she had chosen was the one best $ point upon which both their hearts centred. The 
adapted to her excitable nature. Upon the § mother kept the wife from ever perceiving that 
stage she could allow every passion of her soul} her affection for her husband was not fully re- 
full sway; and the intense feeling she threw ; turned. She explained his wayward moods, ex- 
into her conceptions possessed a magnetic in- {cused his coldness, and by her watchful care 
fluence over her audience. In wild and stormy $ kept aloof the clouds which were gathering over 
passion she was grand, but there was a pathos ; the young creature’s happiness. ’ 
in her voice, and a mournful loveliness in her} ~‘‘ How pleasant it is to know that we shall find 
eyes, which made her even more affecting in $ the house all in order, mamma!” Lucy said; “it 
tender and womanly parts. $ will seem as if we had not been away. Are you 

: not glad to get home again, Ralph?” . 
§ Did you speak, Lucy?” 
CHAPTER XIV. $ She repeated her question less joyfully than 

An ocean steamer was slowly approaching the : before. 
wharf. - Among the throng which crowded the: «If you are pleased,” he replied, kindly. 
deck stood a group of three persons aloof from S Lucy smiled, crossed over to where he stood, 
the rest, and regarding the busy city they had $ and placed her little hand on his arm. 
almost reached. ¢ ‘Any place is home to Ralph where you are,” 

“Home at last!” exclaimed Lucy, joyfully, § Mrs, Trevor said. 
turning toward Mrs. Trevor, who was leaning ‘*And you,” added Lucy. 
upon her arm. ‘Three years since we went; Ralph could scarcely restrain the groan which 
away—does it seem possible, Ralph?” rose to his lips. It required a powerful effort to 

Her husband did not hear. His eyes were} keep from breaking away, and getting beyond 
regarding abstractedly the scene before him, $ the sound of their cheerful voices and pleasant 
but he wore that pre-occupied air which had $ looks. 
grown so customary with him, and which an- ‘“‘Here we are!” exclaimed Lucy. ‘Come, 
noyed his mother beyond measure. Ralph, do let us go on shore at once, I do so 

“Lucy is speaking to you,” she said, sharply, } long to get my feet on the ground again.” 
touching his shoulder. They were among the first to quit the steamer, 

Ralph turned quickly round. and leaving their baggage to the care of a trusty 

“TI beg pardon. What were you saying?” servant, drove at once to their home. The house- 

‘That the time has flown s0 rapidly, I cannot § keeper had been apprised of their arrival, and 
realize that we have been so long absent—can $ everything was ready for their reception. Lucy 
you?” was wild with delight, forcing Mrs. Trevor to 

**Perhaps not” accompany her from room to room, while Ralph 

He turned abruptly away; with him the years 3 seated himself by the window, and sat looking 
had dragged so heavily along, half a life time $ drearily out into the sunny square. He heard 
might have elapsed since his departure. This ; Lucy’s laugh echo through the hall, and the 
return was hateful to him; he felt like one com- 3 joyous sound only increased his gloom. 
ing back to visit a grave—he was the grave of } He could not listen to her pleasant conver- 
every bright hope which had made his youth : sation and bear with her affectionate ways. 
beautiful! He had postponed the voyage until’ He complained of headache and retired to his 
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chamber, from whence he did not descend until 
diuner was announced. He tried to talk at table; 
and Lucy was grateful for his kindness, pitying 
his poor head, and overwhelming him with atten- 
tions; but his mother understood his feelings, 
and was angry with his weakness. 

In the evening he rose to go out. Lucy looked 
up timidly, but did not venture to speak. 

“You are not going out?” Mrs. Trevor said, 
angrily. 

‘For a time,” he replied. 

“T should think this first evening you might 
spend at home.” 

‘‘Perhaps there is some one he wishes to see,” 
Lucy said, gently; ‘‘he must be tired of confine- 
ment.” 

“No doubt,” replied Mrs. Trevor, satirically ; 
“it would be a pity to deprive him of the slightest 
enjoyment.” 

Ralph paid no attention to either. He was 
accustomed to those speeches, and did not even 
listen. 

“You will be in early, won’t you, Ralph?” 
Lucy whispered, going up to him and putting 
her arm about his neck. 

“Yes, of course,” he answered, in the same 
tone; ‘*but 1 am tired and want to walk.” 

Lucy was satisfied, and allowed him to go 
without a murmur; but Mrs. Trevor was seri- 
ously offended, although she would not say a 
word, and endeavored to hide her feelings from 
her daughter. 

It was a relief to Ralph to escape from the 
confinement of the house, and the watchful eyes § 
which were constantly upon him. He walked } 
for some time in the retired streets: then feeling § 
the need of life and excitement turned into Broad- } 
way. 

A crowd about one of the principal theatres 
delayed his progress. He glanced carelessly up 
at a large bill in front of the entrance, and read 
the name of the actress who was the attraction 
of the night—Helen Graeme. 

He started back as if he had suddenly received 
a blow, then reflecting that it was only the simi- : 
larity of names which had struck him, strove to 3 
recover from the deathly faintness which had 3 
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come over him and walked on. He entered a: 
reading-room that he had been wont to frequent, 3 
but there were no familiar faces present, and 
taking up an evening paper he began to read. 
The first paragraph which caught his eye was 
a criticism of the new actress, and a description , 
of her appearance. Again that icy hand seemed : 
clutching Ralph Trevor’s heart, and he leaned § 
back in his chair, faint and white. Then his $ 
mad folly startled him; Helen was dead—three 3 
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: years had passed since a belief in his treachery 
$ had driven her to the grave. 

He tried to sit still and read, but that name 
¢ haunted him so that he could not rest. He seized 
: his hat and darted out of the room; he must see 
$the woman whose name had moved him thus: 
§ nothing but the sight of her face would drive 
3 away that insanity. 

All the way to the theatre, and even after he 
had entered, he was trying to laugh at his own 
folly, but the oppression in his throat, and the 
tempest in his heart gave the lie to his own 
sophistries. 

The house was crowded, but he forced his way 
near to-the stage, and stood waiting for the music 
to cease. The curtain rose at length upon*the 
second act of Tisbe, the sleeping chamber of the 
innocent wife, upon whom the infuriated actress 
has intruded to avenge herself for her lover’s 
perfidy. 

The house was still as death, when suddenly 
the draperies were flung aside, and a tall woman 
$darted noiselessly forward, seizing the extin- 
‘ guished taper upon the table and turned slowly 
toward the audience, uttering her exclamation 
in a terrible whisper. 
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Bursts of applause shook 
the very house, while the actress stood appa- 
$ rently lost in her part; and in front of her, lean- 
ing back against the wall, stood Ralph Trevor, 
gazing upon her face with a fixed and insane 
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’ For a time he knew nothing, saw nothing; the 
Ss 

; earth had opened at his feet, the grave had given 
Sup its dead! Then consciousness came back; he 
caught at the back of a seat as her voice rang 
out, stern and clear in fearful denunciations. It 
was the same face, changed and hardened, but 
it was Helen Greeme still. The girlish grace and 
softness had given way to womanly majesty, and 
the part which she played showed the fiery pas- 
sion of her nature in its most appalling form. 

Ralph Trevor stood there until some one rose 
from a seat near; he sank into it and sat still 
during the whole play. For his life he could not 
have moved, although each moment heightened 
the madness which was upon him. 

Helen Greme alive—they had lied to him! 
No thought of Lucy crossed his mind; there was 
his wife, his injured wife, all that he had ever 
loved—she would be his still. 

When the curtain fell upon the last act, he 
rushed from the theatre with the frantic deter- 
mination of seeing her, when there came a 
thought of the poor girl at home pining for his 
return. 

Lost and disgraced—turn either way dishonor 
stared him in the face. He could not seek Helen; 
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much as he loved her, he could not murder Lucy. : but as I trust in heaven, the news of her death 

Then the woman’s terrible wrath and hate rose : was no fabrication.” 

before him—if she had hardened intoademon$ ‘‘Remember!” 

like that! No, that could not be—but what to} ‘I swear it! I wrote to Pearson to learn 

do? He clenched his nails into his breast as : everything about her, and that was the answer 

if he would have torn his very heart out, and fled he sent back. Do believe me—oh! Ralph, this 

through the streets, unconscious of the direction, : is too much!” i 

feeling only that that frantic flight would pre- } He raised her and seated her in a chair, but 

serve his reason : he put her away when she tried to embrace him, 
Late in the night he found himself near his § “*T will not doubt you, but I will see Pearson 

home; then he remembered that his mother $ this night.” 

could explain—she it was who had deceived} ‘Not now; it is almost morning.” 

him. From his heart he cursed her—she should; ‘Do you want time to warn him?” 

tell him all, and then they would part forever— ; ‘Oh! Ralph, do trust me! I will not leave 

the same continent could not contain them both. ; this room, nor speak a word, nor write a line 
The door opened in answer to his imperious 3 till you have seen him! But do not leave me— 

summons, and he dashed past the astonished g think of Lucy—for her sake!” 

servant, up the stairs and flung open the door} ‘I will wait!” He paused; he would not tell 

of his mother’s dressing-room. A lamp was : her the terrible secret. <‘‘If Lucy dies of shame 

burning upon the table, and the door was open $ it will not be my fault! Go to bed, mother; for- 

into her bed chamber. S give me as I forgive the wrong you have done me 
‘¢Mother!” he called, in a wild voice. $ —I believe you innocent of this last great sin.” 
Mrs. Trevor was not sleeping, and roused her- A little of the old pride flamed up in the 

self at the sound. : woman’s breast; she hated herself for being 
“Is that you, Ralph?” she asked, startled at } thus humbled, 

the imperious cry. > You are a bad, unnatural son,” she ex- 
“It is 1; come cut here.” ¢ claimed. ‘Some dreadful judgment will over- 
She threw a dressing-gown about her and { take you!” 

went out: but when her eyes fell upon the ex-} «No more,” he said, imperiously; ‘I will not 

cited man standing before her, she started back § hear a word.” 

with a cry of dismay. $ He left the room before she could answer, 
“Good heavens! Ralph, what is the matter?” } and she cowered back to her bed, overpowered 
He closed the hall door, walked directly up to ; by rage and grief, and the fear of some terrible 

her, and clutching her hand in his iron grasp, 3 evil which menaced her. 

said in a low voice, Ralph went to his chamber, but the tempest 
**You have lied to me! You have dishonored 3 in his soul forbade all thought of slumber. He 

your son!” opened the door which opened into Lucy’s room 

and looked in. She was sleeping quietly, her 
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**In God’s name, Ralph, are you mad?” 
‘Helen Greme is living!” Slips parted in a smile, and a soft glow upon her 
“Impossible! Pearson wrote me of her death} cheek. She murmured a name—it was his! He 
three years since—you remember it.” > hurried out with a smothered groan; he could 
“That was the lie you coined to make me ; not look again upon that innocent face and re- 
marry that other poor girl. Do you know what } member the misery which, perhaps, another day 
you have done? You have made your son & 3 might bring forth. 
criminal—disgraced her whom you call tach He extingnished his lamp, and, throwing open 
daughter.” $ his window, leaned out in the cold night striving 
‘Tt was no lie, Ralph! Hear me—I told you ; to think. 
_ the truth.” 3 As reason came back, one thought dawned 
“I will never see your face again,” he con- ; distinctly upon his mind. Lucy must be saved 
tinued; ‘“‘I am no longer your child.” g —his duty was clear. Helen had suffered only 
‘Ralph, my son!” she cried, all her pride} from the pangs of deserted affection: but this 
gone, falling at his knees, a suppliant where ; poor girl would be dishonored forever. He 
she had formerly commanded. ‘Unsay those { would see Helen—she should know all—if she 
words—I am your mother. I did not deceive : desired revenge it was in her power. Then he 
you—God is my witness that I did not! The}cursed himself for the thought—she was too 
letters she wrote I burnt without reading them ; proud to seek it! She would go on her way, 
—I took you to Europe to get away from her— ‘ cold and hard, spurning him aside in scorn. 
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And he? Oh! God, the life which stretched ; spend hours in pacing up and down the saa 
out before him—years and years of silence and 3 ; colonnade. 
deception! He was young still—the poor girl: Lucy was irresistibly attracted by the stran- 
who believed herself his wife must go on to old 3 : 3 ger; a tall, sad-eyed woman, not older, perhaps, 
age with him, nor ever dream of the abyss over § : than herself, but with a strength and majesty in 
which she so unconsciously gathered the flowers § ‘ her appearance very unlike her own frail love- 

of her happiness. * liness. 

It was on him that the suffering must fall— 3 One evening, toward sunset, she went down 
expiation for his mother’s sin. He hated him- : upon the beach, and while watching the swell 
self for the words he had spoken—it was weak, of the tide, the stranger whom she had remarked 
unmanly, but in his frenzy he had thought of $ : paused near her. Lucy looked curiously at her, 
nothing. ; but the lady was so lost in thought that she was 

The next morning he went early to Mr. Pear- ; unconscious of the scrutiny. 
son, and learned that, at Mrs. Trevor’s request, ; As Lucy turned to go, she dropped a book 
a messenger had been sent to Millbrook to in- 3} which she held in her hand—the noise roused 
quire concerning Helen Greme; that he had g the stranger—she turned round, picked up the 
heard a confused tale of her disgrace and flight, ; volume which had rolled to her feet and restored 
and when some one ventured to question the old} it with a graceful gesture. Lucy thanked her 
man, her father, he had only replied, ‘‘My } with her pleasant smile and lingered near, feel- 
daughter is dead.” ; ing a singular desire to enter into conversation 

During the day Ralph sought Helen’s lodg- ; with her, great as was her dislike in general to 
ings, but she had left town, the night before { conversing with strangers. 
had been the last one of her engagement. She ‘‘How very quiet it is here!” she said. 
had gone no one knew where; she was not to ; ‘To me the sea is never so,” replied the lady; 
play until the next season, and was somewhere } “it is for that I like it—the motion and change 
in the country with a friend. are its greatest charm.” 

Matters went on sadly enough with the Tre-: ‘‘How pretty the white foam looks dashing 
vors. Lucy suspected that something was wrong, } on!—one might almost pity it for being forced 
but no explanations were made her, and her : out into the black waters.” 
mother and husband treated her with their usual $ ‘‘ It will soon be washed away—it is like watch- 
kindness. The parent and son were again on : ing a great hope rush from you.” 
friendly terms, although a breach like the last; Lucy looked at her in surprise. The lady 
could never be healed, however carefully it} caught the glance and smiled as if at the folly 
might be concealed from view. of her own words. 

Although it was still early in the season, they: ‘This spot makes one fanciful,” she said, 
decided to go out of town, as Lucy’s health was : while a dreary expression settled over her fea- 
very delicate. The girl begged for quiet, so} tures like a shadow cast from the gloom of the 
Mrs, Trevor took her to a lonely old village on ? evening. 
the sea-shore, which she had known in former : With a farewell gesture she walked on, leaving 
years, and Ralph was to follow as soon as he $ ¢ Lucy saddened by her words and manner: but 
had concluded some important business which $ Sshe had not long to indulge in her lonesome 
required his presence. $ fancies, for Mrs. Trevor sent in search of her as 
’ the evening air had grown chill. 

That night Lucy sought her chamber early, 
CHAPTER XV. : and was soon lost in happy visions; but Helen 

Lucy had been two days in the retreat they § ’ Graeme sat in her lonely room looking out on 
had chosen, well enough content with the quiet, } ; > the still moonlight, neither dreaming of their 
after the life of change she had led for the past $ close proximity—those two who had been so 
three years. $ fatal to each other’s peace. 

They had taken a pretty cottage which stood ; As Helen sat looking absently at the little 
in the hotel grounds with the sea stretching in cottage, a heavy column of smoke burst sud- 











front, and were as much retired as though their § denly from an open window of the house, and 
little dwelling were entirely separated from the {the odor of burning wood was distinctly per- 
rest of the world. There seemed but few visi-$ ceptible. With her usual presence of mind she 
tors at the hotel: indeed, the only persons Lucy $ ran down stairs and roused the hotel, but she 
saw were two ladies who often walked on the ; was herself first to reach the spot. 

beach, and in the evening the younger would’ The servants were roused by the time she 
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gained the cottage,*rushing wildly hither and, ‘Helen Greme, the actress,” she replied, 
thither; and as Helen entered, Mrs. Trevor hur- § coldly. 

ried out of her bed room, crying, Mrs. Trevor shrank back, clasping Lucy in 

“Lucy, Lucy—my child, where are you?” 3 her arms as if to screen her from harm. 

Helen recognized her at a glance, but this} ‘Go away!” she cried, wildly. ‘Not here— 
was no time for the thoughts to which the sight § you shall not come here!” 
of her gave rise. $ Mother!” exclaimed Lucy. ‘Excuse her, 

«The staircase is on fire!” exclaimed one of $ lady, the sudden fright has startled her.” 
the servants, ‘‘Is young Mrs. Trevor still there?” 3 Helen made no answer; she was looking full 

The crowd from the hotel poured into the $ in Lucy’s face with a strange expression. 
dwelling, but before Mrs. Trevor could do more} ‘Come away, Lucy,” whispered Mrs. Trevor; 
than appeal frantically to them to save her child, : “come.” 

Helen Graeme had rushed up the staircase and$ ‘Thank her, then, mother—she saved my 
gained the hall. She threw open the first door } life.” 
and saw Lucy lying on the bed still asleep. 3 «There is no need,” said Helen. “Madam, I 

That was Ralph Trevor’s wife—she realized § will intrude no longer.” 
everything in the momentary glance she took.$ ‘‘Don’t go,” cried Lucy, catching her hand. 
Springing forward she caught her from the bed, ‘‘Ralph, my husband, will be so grateful to 
just as the noise below had awakened her. $ you.” 

“What has happened?” shrieked Lucy. “Ts § “Lucy!” exclaimed Mrs. Trevor, ‘‘come to 
it you, mother?” : the hotel—see, the fire is extinguished—you will 

“The house is on fire,” said Helen, quietly; $ take cold. We can thank the lady another time.” 
*‘your mother is safe—wrap this dressing-gown $ Helen took Mrs. Trevor’s hand and drew her 
round you.” S away from Lucy. 

“On fire—oh! save me! Where shall we go?” 3 3 ‘ell your son,” she said, in a hard voice, 

She was so bewildered by the sudden waking ; ‘that Helen Graeme saved his wife.” 
that she did not know which way to turn. Helen} Without a word she moved quickly away, 
caught her in her arms and carried her out into * leaving the two there alone. Mrs. Trevor would 
the hall. A burst of smoke from the burning { not remain another hour. The horses were 

staircase drove them back, and the cries showed } ordered, and with such of their baggage as was 
that those below were aware of their danger. S saved, they drove to a town several miles dis- 

“We are lost!” cried Lucy. ‘Oh! my poor } tant, where they spent the night, and the next 
husband— Ralph, Ralph!” $ morning were on their way back to the city. 

‘“‘Not a word more as you value your life!” $ 
cried the actress, sternly, ‘‘I will save you for 3 
bim.” CHAPTER XVI. 

She tore a blanket from the bed, enveloped § THREE years had old Adam Greeme lived alone 
Lucy in it, and, lifting her in her arms, dashed {in the dwelling from whence, in the stern pride 
down the stairs and out upon the lawn with her 3 of his heart, he had thrust forth his only child 
burthen. j The anguish and remorse which had kept him 

Lucy was uninjured, but her preserver’s hands } company were plainly visible in his whole ap- 
and arms were burned fearfully, and her dress } pearance; he looked full ten years older, a white- 
in several places on fire. g s haired man bent and feeble with age. 

Some one quenched the flame, and Helen stood : $ He could no longer work upon his farm, nor 
by while Mrs. Trevor caught the girl in her arms. 3 do little else than sit on the porch in the summer 

**My child, thank God! Let everything go— ; time in his easy-chair dreaming restlessly of the 
you are safe.” S past. On a Sunday he was still to be seen in 

The crowd were so busy endeavoring to put } his accustomed seat in the village church, but 
out the fire that they stood alone. , his presence saddened the old friends for whom 

“This lady saved me,” said Lucy; ‘thank {he had once always a warm greeting, but from 
her, mother.” ‘whom he now shrunk, as if fearful that each 

‘Indeed I will!’ exclaimed Mrs. Trevor. {glance which met his own was striving to probe 
“Oh! madam——” the wound that ached so deeply in his heart. 

Helen Greme turned so that the red firelight } The early summer had brightened again over 
streamed full on her countenance. Adim memory $ the old house, and Adam Graeme sat one plea- 
of that face checked Mrs. Trevor’s words. $ sant sunset in his favorite place, gazing absently 

‘“*Who are you?” she gasped. Supon the pretty scene spread out before him. 
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He could see the Millbrook Farm house, and his 
mind was full of bitter reflections of all the 
wrong that proud family had done him and his. 
For many days workmen had been busy within 
it, and there had been a rumor in the village 
that Mrs. Trevor was coming there to pass the 
summer. 

A strange desire seized the old man to visit it 
once more. He took his hat and walking-stick, 
and followed the path he had not trod siuce the 
night he went in search of his child. 

The house door was open, and some of the 
servants who had arrived, were arranging the 
furniture in the different rooms. Mr. Greeme 
knew the woman who had charge of the prepa- 
rations, and passed on unquestioned. 

“We have everything about in order,” she 
said, ‘‘except the two rooms in the left wing; 
Mr. Ralph Trevor sent word for them not to be 
touched on any account—such a state as they 
are in!” 

Adam Graeme walked quickly on; he could not 
endure the mention ef that name which roused 
every evil feeling in his nature. He passed 
through a winding passage to the rooms the 
woman had indicated, threw open the door and 
entered. 

The apartment had not been changed since 


} scarcely control them, and there was a blur upon 
$ his sight which almost blinded him. He wiped 
the moisture from his glasses and tried to read. 
Thrice he spelled out the half obliterated writing, 
and then he fell down upon the floor with a low 
crying, weeping and praying, calling upon his 
child and asking God for pardon. 

He had found the certificate of his daughter’s 
marriage, in the place where she had thrown it 
on her wedding night. 

“TI can die now,” he murmured, ‘‘my child is 
innocent! Oh! my God, let me see her once 
more and ask her forgiveness.” 

He struggled and prayed there until it was 
almost evening. A noise from without roused 
him—he rose, flung open the door, and found 
himself face to face with Mrs. Trevor. 

Before she could speak he caught her hand, 
crying fiercely, 

“Tt is my turn now! Isabel Owen, this dis- 
grace which you have heaped upon me ‘and mine 
shall now fall upon your own head.” 

‘*Let me pass,” she said, trying to wrench her 
Shand from his grasp. ‘What right have you to 
Scome here? You are mad, I think!” 

g ‘““Not mad, I thank God! But I have learned 
§ the truth—God has been very good—my child is 
$ not lost to me.” 
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Ralph and Helen used to meet in it. The very : “T do not know what you mean, nor how the 
flowers that had been gathered on their wedding 3 matter concerns me. If you wish your daughter, 
day were still black and withered; the dust had ‘search for her among the painted puppets of the 


gathered more heavily upon everything, and the 
walls and ceiling had begun to fall into decay. 
Adam Greeme sat down on a broken chair and 


looked around. He had not entered that room 
since he was a young man—the last time was, 
when, deluded by her coquetry, he had ventured 
to tell Isibel Owen that he loved her, and been 
laughed to scorn in the insolence of her youth- 
ful pride. 

Old as he was, that memory moved Adam 
Greme still; the woman had been so unyielding 
in her hate, her family so fatal to those who had 
been dearest to his heart, it was no marvel that 
his chilled blood grew hot at the thought. 

Under ihe table near him lay a heap of rub- 
bish, and absently the old man began thrusting 
the masses of papers and engravings asunder 
with his stick. A torn paper fluttered to his 
feet-—he picked it up—read his daughter’s name 
and that of Ralph Trevor. He was out of his 
chair in ® moment, down on his knees, and 
gathering up other bits of paper which had evi- 
dently been torn from the fragment he held in 
his hand. 

He joined them together and spread them out 
upon achair. His hands shook so that he could 


: theatre, she is there.” 

‘“‘Ay, where you drove her, you and your 
son!” ‘ 

‘‘We have nothing to do with her nor the life 
she leads—her own evil instincts forced her into 
the life she has chosen.” ; 

“Stop, woman! You insult your son’s wife!” 

‘*My son’s wife is a pure and innocent girl, 
who would be degraded by contact with one like 
your daughter.” 

‘“‘Her name?” he gasped; ‘tell me what her 
name was?” 

‘‘Lucy Markham.” 

‘When were they married? Where?” 

““Two years since in Europe! Are you satis- 
fied now? if so, you had best retire.” 

‘““Two years since—in Europe—and you did 
this?” 

“I did, but my son loved her.” 

‘‘Then God forgive you, for you have brought 
disgrace upon an innocent girl, and made your 
son a criminal.” 

“You rave,” she said, coldly; ‘let me go.” 

‘Not till you have heard the truth! A year 
3 before, your son married Helen Graeme, my 
3 daughter.” 
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LIFE’S TREASURES. 





“*T will not listen to this folly—let me pass, I 
say.” 

It is the truth—I have found the certificate.” 

“‘Forged it, you mean!” 

‘It is here—we shall see if your son will deny 
it! Isabel Trevor, I can send your son to prison 
to-morrow. I see it all, my poor girl sacrificed 
herself to save that black-hearted wretch, but 
all shall be cleared up now—my child, oh! my 
child!” 

‘*Are you crazy, old man, or do you want 
money? Name the sum and leave me in peace.” 

“‘T want justice, and I will have it! For half 


3 ‘‘Never—stand off, I say! 


“Give me that paper, old man.” 

Send for your son 
; —look in his face and bid him deny it if he can,” 
’ He wrenched himself free and strode out of 
>the house. A new strength and vigor had re- 
turned to him; he stood upright and walked 
more firmly than he had done for years, 

Mrs. Trevor hastened to her room; she heard 
Lucy’s voice and dared not meet her. She tried 
to write to her son, but her hand shook so that 
she could not frame a syllable. She strove to 
convince herself that the whole thing was in- 
$ deed a plot and forgery, but a thousand con- 


$ 
3 


$ 
$ 


a life time you and yours have trampled me vincing proofs recurred to her, and she could 
down, desecrated my house, tortured those dear } only crouch down in blind despair at the thought 
to me—what I seek now is not revenge but re- } of the misery and disgrace she had brought upon 
tribution!” all of her name. 

“Your proofs?” she cried, as a thousand wild; Adam Graeme reached his house and went in. 
words her son had uttered rushed across her { Some mad hope had made him feel that he should 


mind; ‘‘your proofs?” 

‘“‘Here—the certificate—signed by Charles 
Conner.” 

‘«He is dead,” she muttered. 

“But his writing lasts—I have it here.” 

**Let me look at it.” 

‘*T would not trust you, woman! 
read it here.” 

She did read, paling and shaking at the sight; 
but when she heard the old man’s exulting laugh 
she recovered herself. 

“I do not believe it,” she said; ‘it is a plot 
made up by you and your girl, but it will not 
succeed.” 

‘*The law shall decide that! 
Owen!” 

“You shall not go,” she exclaimed, catching 
a fierce hold of him. 


Stand off— 


Farewell, Isabel 


meet his daughter there, and he called aloud, 

‘“‘Helen, daughter!” 

There was no answer! He toiled up the 
stairs, for his limbs began to shake and weaken, 
and entered the chamber that had been hers—it 
was empty—everything as when she left it in 
her hurried flight. 

‘‘Helen,” he cried again, but his voice had 
2 grown faint and tremulous; ‘Helen, child!” 

. The sharp agony of his appeal might have 
2 Won a response from the dead, but all was still 
; as before. A third time his voice. broke, in that 
$ gasping cry, 

‘Helen, oh! Helen!” 
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3 He reeled and tottered—threw out his arms 
$ blindly to recover himself, and fell upon the 
floor stiff and paralyzed. 

; (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


LIFE’S TREASURES. 


BY JULIA 


Joys and hopes have faded from me, 
Golden ventures on life’s sea, 

One by one I’ve seen them vanish, 
Till so few are left to me; 

Do ye wonder that I clasp them 
Closer, closer to my heart, 

These that linger of the many 
I have seen with tears depart? 


While life’s rosy morning lingers, 
Sorrow’s hand is linked with mine, 
And the clangor of her footsteps 
Drowns the voice of memory’s chime, 
Only years of weary waiting— 
Only days and nights of pain— 
Only tears for the lost blessings 
That will ne’er return again. 


A. BARBER 


Why should I with long endeavor 
Banish sorrows of to-day, 

Ever seeking ’mid the shadows 
For the roses in my way? 

Is it love whose hand has chastened? 
When this pilgrimage is past, 

Will the blessings earth has taken 
Then with joy be mine at last? 


Will regret be lost in praises 
Life was not a Summer dream? 
Present ills prove love’s disguises, 
Tho’ they now so fearful seem! 
Then, whate’er the future bringeth, 
Till the crown at last be won, 
May my heart in every sorrow 
Say “Thy will, oh! God, be done.” 





AUNT KEZIAH SMALL VISITS THE STATE FAIR. 
BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


“Dip you ever go to a fair? No? Well; it, and I didn’t know but she thought anybody’d 
now that’s curis. Most everybody goes, some $ ought to kerry some with ’em all the time. 
time or other, and each one, when he gits back, 3 **Wall, Ichabod said he didn’t know but he’d 
has more to tell than anybody that’s been afore 3 ; 3 go; would if he thought he could git the barn 
him. Strange how everybody allers sees the } took keer of time enuff to go to the kears. 
most. Now there’s Tom Salter’s wife—she : : After awhile he said he would go anyhow, and 
knows more than the eoriginal Injuns, and the ;I sent word back to Mrs. Salter that I'd meet 
President, and all his bobinet. You'd think ; her the next day at the dyepot. 
Sockratatus hisself had come on and made ye ; “The ’pinted day cum—jest as fair and hand- 
a visit. You can’t mention a single thing on g some a one as ever you seed. “T'was in October; 
this spear but she’s hurd of it, and knows every { and if I was a poet I could tell you a sight about 
little perticular. She can tell you all the ferlo- 3 the gold skies, and the emerel grass, and the 
sophy of the Atlantic paragraph, and the whole 3  camphire clouds; but as I ain’t, I’d better let it 
‘easion of the thing’s not talking as they ex- } alone. Mrs. Salter was fixed up the moster. 
pected ’twould. ; She’s a powerful critter for dress, and she fairly 
“Jest name the Bible to her, and land sake! ; expelled herself this time. Sich a rainbow as 
Moses hisself would be struck with the Spanish } she was—all furbelows and flummadiddles. I 
mildew to hear her exploterate! Clean from 3 felt kinder mean beside her, with my gray gown 
Geneseret to Revolutions she knows the entire} and my green sun-bunnit. Ichabod he was 
story. Parson Grimshaw can’t hold a candle to spunked up in his go-to-meetingables: gray 
her. She uses the biggest words, too, that ever { trowserloons, black coat and red velvet waist- 
anybody thought of, you ought to have a dic- coat. He paraded us into the kears, and give 
tator rite in your pocket to understand her. I} our tickets to the productor. Ichabod is tight 
was in there the other day, and I declare if I} after Miss Salter’s Syrena, but he shan’t have 
could keep from laffin’ rite in her face to hear: her if I can help it. I don’t want a darter of 
her talk to her children. $mine to do nothin’ but read novels and drink 
“¢Washington Napoleon,’ sez she, ‘distin-} hop beer. Syrena’s up to that the hull time, 
guish that fire immejiately. It is too recessively : ’ ‘Ichabod, the ongrateful boy, paid as much 
warm, with the mercury at ninety digits, to re- } ag’in ’tention to Mrs. Salter as he did to me, 
mit of a blaze in the grater. Syrena Jennie, lie $ tryin’ to git her good will, ye see. He helped 
that book on the side, and go and inform your ; her on with her shawl, and kerried her snatchel- 
pa that the noonday repast is on the board. ; bag for her, as easy and keerful as if it had been 
Mrs. Small, do remove your bonnet and shawl, $a hen’s nest. There was an orful jam in the 
and dinner with us.’ i kears—everybody was rushin’ to git the best 
“¢Thank you,’ sez I, ‘I’ve dinnered.’ ’ place. A red-headed man, with a big bosom-pin 
“It’s not only one day, but she’s jest so high- § Sin his shirt, got his elbow shot rite through 
flown all the time; and poor Salter looks as if $ < winder, and I got my gown ripped a half a 
he’d been drawed through a knot-hole. Last fall $ S yard, by a poke from an old woman’s ambireller. 
the agriculturals had a fair to Dover, and Mrs. 3 v1 give her a knock to pay for it, and sent her 
Salter detarmined to go. She sent Washington $ 3 $ bouncin’ rite into the face and eyes of old Dr. 
over to know if I wouldn’t ’company her. I: Pratt. The doctor’s specks was all stove to 
called Ichabod in and asked him if he’d go with { mash, and one of the woman’s crinnerlines run 
us to squart us; for, ye see, Mrs. Salter said, } clean through the top of his stove-pipe hat. I 
only the day afore, that it wasn’t properous for $ : : thought he said, ‘Tarnation take the women!’ 
any unpurtected woman to go anywhere without § : but he vowed he didn’t; it was, ‘Accidents will 
& biped of the genus homo to her heels. I asked ; happen,’ he pertended. The doctor’s a perlite 
her what she meant by that, and she said a man. $ : pairson, and don’t want to put nobody ont. 
To tell you the truth, I thought she meant a bag } : We’rived all safe at Dover, and Ichabod went 
of hominy. Salter’s folks are great hands for ‘ off to git a kerredge to kerry us up to where the 
Vou. XXXVI.—15 265 
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fair was. It was as much as three mile; and he; sorter flustrated me to be flatterated so by a 
said it was too far for any female woman to : stranger, and sez I, 

travel afoot. Mrs. Salter told him to be shure ; ‘**Land sake! squire, you don’t mean it?’ 
and git a stylish establishment, and I charged : ** «Yes, I do,’ sez he, ‘I’m reddy to swear it.’ 
him to ask if the horses was stiddy. I’mkinder? ‘‘‘No, don’t,’ sez I, ‘it’s wicked to swear. I 
*fraid of horses. $ don’t doubt but you’re in airnest.’ 

‘«Byme-bye he got back, andasplenderiferous} ‘‘‘Airnest! to be sure I am,’ sez he, ‘and now, 
consarn he’d got for us to ride in, I can tell you. : to convins you, I’ll tell you the story of that 
It was nothin’ on airth but an old soap-cart, with {cow. She is one of the two that Noah kerried 
boards laid ’cross the top to set on. I ain’t $ into the ark!’ 
naterally stuck up, but I did feel kinder sheepish ; ‘¢*My gracious deliverance!’ sez I, ‘it can’t 
ridin’ in that soap-cart. Mrs. Salter felt so de- } be!’ 
composed that she drawed her veil and shut up 3 *Marm,’ sez he, lookin’ ter’ble hurt, ‘if 
her eyes. We got to the fair arter awhile, and} you don’t believe me I'll permit myself to 
Ichabod and the driver histed us out of the cart. $ silence.’ 

‘"Twan’t no small job to git us out, for the cart} ‘‘‘No! herings!’ sez I, ‘don’t do nothin’ ing 
was as high as the top of our wood-shed. hurry. I believe all you say.’ 

“Oh! sich a place as that fair was! Acres} ‘‘‘Wall,’ sez he, ‘that cow was in the ark, 
and acres of ground fenced in with boards, and Sand, when she cum out, Noah give her to the 
all strung over with white tents, and red flags, : Duke of Devonshire. The duke was one of my 
and sheep pens, and men in regimentals, ese] jad pertickerler cronies, and he give the 
women in flounced petticoats. The wind blowed 3 cow to him. My father let me trot her out to 
like all git out, and there was dust enuff to the fair jest for the notion of it. She'll make 
plant beans in. We got some pieces of yaller$ seventy-five pound of butter in a weck, be- 
paper—give twenty-five cents apiece for ’em— 3 sides milk enuff for my children—fourteen of 
and three pieces of ribbon, to pin to our shawls, $’em. My wife milked five hundred pound of 
that said we might gwin, and, with Ichabod: curd from her last summer—made cappertal 
atween us, in we went. If it weren’t the shal- } cheese—all it needed was puttin’ into the hoop 
lerest consern in there that ever was, then I’ll 3 and pressin’ a little.’ 
give up. The fust thing I seed was a leetle § ‘«¢Laws!’ sez I, ‘if I don’t think that’s a 
teeny box, with two hens and a crower in it. } whopper!’ 

Next cum a pair of turkeys, and my goodness!} ‘Yes,’ sez he, ‘she is the whoppinest cow 
if the next wasn’t a goose, and the next two} you ever seed. And you can think jest as 
little skairt-to-death-lookin’ piggins. } you’re a mind to—this is a free country,’ and 

‘Well if ever!’ sez I. ‘Who ever heerd tell} with that he winked at another feller that had 
of givin’ a quarter to see a goose?’ ; jest cum into the pen. I jest turned away and 

‘“««Hush!’ sez Mrs. Salter, ‘that’s the way of $ left’em. I was indignified, for I felt eggsactly 
these agriculturous fairs. They bring specimens ; as though I'd been resulted. 


s 


of their feathered animals to repeat for the pre-$ ‘‘I hadn’t gone but a few steps afore I met 


miums!’ 3 Ichabod and Mrs. Salter. They was agwine to 
“There was horses, and sheepses, and cows, {see the hosses race. I thought I might as well 
and oxen, and sights of all kinds of critters. } go, too. Out by the racing place there was two 
Ichabod and Mrs. Salter went off a little ways $ or three boards set up on blocks. I felt kinder 
to see a colt, and I went up to a pen where there : fatigayed, and, thinks I, I’ll jest set down 4 
was a big red cow, and a man to take keer of } minnit or so. So I made motions to set; but 9 
her. I looked at her a spell, but I didn’t see $ man grabbed me by the arm, and yelled out, 
nothin’ wonderful: and I asked the man what} «Not by two chalks! you don’t set here 
there was curis about her. He was a shy- ’thout payin’ ninepence!’ 
lookin’ chap, with a large yellow calash on his ““¢Ketch me payin’ for settin’! I'd stand to 
upper lip, and a kind of a knowin’ wink in his § all everlastin’ fust!’ and I went rite off. 
eyes. He looked up when I spoke, and sez he, “Wall, the hosses raced, and I couldn’t tell 
privacy like, for the life of me which beat. I didn’t much 
. *Marm, I ain’t in the habit of tellin’ any-} keer, I was crowded and jammed up so. It was 
thing about that annermil to common folks; but} enuff to kill anybody. By the time they'd 
when a handsome gal, like you, asks me about g done that performuns, we'd all got putty con- 
her I can’t help ansuring.’ $ siderable hungry, and Ichabod sed we'd better 
“I blushed red enuff, I can tell you, for it rejourn to the tent and git somethin’ to eat. I 














oH! EARTH IS FULL OF BEAUTY! 
give fifty cents for two pieces of pie and a dough- } for the Fact’ry Field, the place where there was 
nut, and Ichabod paid a quarter to smell of the $a balloon to gwoup. I asked Mrs. Salter what a 
wing of a chicken. Mrs. Salter had a bag of i balloon was, and she sed it was a big bag with 
turnovers, and some cheese, and we sot down >a mam sailin’ off in it. I felt powerful curis 
on the ground and eat altogether. Arter our $ abcut it, I can tell ye, and I squeezed down jest 
dinner was done, we hunted up the other curis as nigh to it as I could for my life. Gocd grand- 
things. The funniest of ’em was a little thing { father! it was as big as our barn, and as yeller as 
that they called a blowin’ masheen: you gwoup 3 } a pumpkin, and it was tied fast to the airth with 
to it, and give a man a cent, and you had a right } 3 ropes to keep it from runnin’ away. A man and 
to blow into a pipe; you could blow out all yer 3 boy got into a leetle tenty contrivance fastened 
breath and find if yer lungs and other apparti- ; to one end of it, and, at the same instant, some- 
tions was good or not. I laid out one cent in} body ontied the strings, and the hull consarn 
tryin’ of it. The man sed I blowed two quarts. { popped rite up into the air, with the man and 

“*Two quarts of what?’ sez I. boy hangin’ to it. 

“<‘Two quarts of carbonic acid and high-gin,’ Pion ‘Stop it! do!’ sez I, ‘they’ll go clean off to 
sez he. 3 nowhere, and break their necks, and kill them- 

«“ ‘What?’ sez I, ‘I ain’t a drunkard, and ain’t $ selves! Goodness! where’s Ichabod? Do jump 
got no gin about me.’ : and ketch the strings!’ 

“Folks round there laffed, and Ichabod and$ ‘I was nigh about beside myself, and every- 
Mrs. Salter pulled me off into the tent, where ’ body was a laffin’. I hollered after the bal- 
the needle-work was stuck up. Oh! sich a heap } loon folks as long as I could see ’em; but they 
of counterpins, and kiverlids, and rugs, and 3 didn’t mind me a mite, and I concluded ’twas 
pincushions, and bunnits, and things, you never ; best to let "em go. I was tired eanamost to 
sot your eyes on! There was baby fixin’s, and § death, and Ichabod sed we'd better streak it for 
ploughs, and harrers, and renervators, and hay- 3 the kears, or all the seats would be full. So we 
choppers, and sewin’ machines, and contrivances } made for the dyepot, and forchewnately got a 
that nobody on airth knowed what they was. place to stand in the kears. We got home alive, 

“Wall, next we went round and seed ’em jor I shouldn’t a been here tellin’ this siory. 
plough, and drive hosses, and ride; and byme- } And my gracious! if there ain’t old Polly Down- 
bye somebody made a speech, and everybody } ing a comin’ with that everlastin’ blue ambirell. 
hoorayed and clapped their hands like crazytics; } I’d as good wrap up my tongue in a rag the rest 
Iwaved my handkercher, and Mrs. Salter eaid } of the afternoon, for you can’t git a word in 
the speech was one of the splendidest catastro- } edgewise where she is. Git your ears prepaired 
phes to agriculture that ever was heern. As } to bear it!” 
soon as the speech was over, everybody started 














OH! EARTH IS FULL OF BEAUTY! 


> 


BY HELEN AUGUSTA BROWNE 


Ou! Earth is full of beauty— 
Oh! Earth is full of light; 
There’s loveliness attends her day, 
And majesty her night. 


There’s beauty in the leafy Spring, 
When vernal hours are bright, 
And sportive sprites are here again 

To dance within her light. 


There’s beauty in the Summer day, 
When May has gone apace, 

And Spring is here with vestal ray, 
And sweetly smiling face. 


There’s beauty in the dark, green woods— 
There’s beauty in the streams— 

There’s beauty in the swelling floods, 
And magic in their gleams. 


There’s beauty where the river lies, 
And where the column rears, 

And where the ivy, dark and bright, 
Has over-run for years. 


There’s beauty in the Autumn time 
In every grove and glen; 

And in the Winter, dark and chill, 
There’s beauty for me then. 


Oh! Earth is full of beanty— 
Oh! Earth is full of light; 
There’s loveliness attends her day, 
And majesty hei night. 


There’s beauty on old ocean’s breast— 
There’s beauty on her strand— 

There’s baauty on the mountain’s crest, 
So deep, sublime, and grand. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 207. 


CHAPTER XVII. $ proclaimed; and directly after that it was settled 
Woopworrn was now Gillian’s accepted lover. § that her marriage should take place. 


s 


After a generous struggle with himself, Mr. Bent-; There was to be no change in the household. 
ley had given a cordial consent to this engage- } Bentley would not give up his daughter, but 
ment, and to the tumult of doubt came the heaven ; welcomed a son into his own dwelling—a son 
of a confirmed and perfect love. No bird ever § that might, in some degree, enliven the solitude 
seemed more quiet brooding in its nest, than Gil- $ which surrounded him; for though in the world, 
lian appeared as she moved about that spacious! Bentley lived a man apart, and was in reality 
house, or sat in her luxurious boudoir, wonder- $ as little acquainted with the gossip scandal and 
ing how any one could think this world a place 3 trifles of social life as a hermit. The dignity of 
of trouble. To her it was bright as paradise. character which kept him aloof from these things 
If the sight of Michael Hurst gliding toward her ; imposed solitude upon him, for, after all, the in- 
funt’s room with a soft step and a strange look { terests of social life are made up of trifles which 
in the face, disturbed her repose for a single } sensitive men like him reject. 
moment, it was followed by a proud curve of the; Bentley had seen young Hurst more than once, 
lip, and a feeliag of self-disdain that anything $ but he was not aware how frequently he visited 
so insignificant could intrude on her great hap- : the house, or that he had presumed to lift his 
piness. How dared this small man lift his eyes} eyes to Gillian; looking upon the young man 
to the woman whom Woodworth had exalted by Sas an acquaintance of Miss Hart’s, he scarcely 
his love? gave his presence or absence from the house a 

These thoughts were arrogant, perhaps, but; moment’s thought. Something about the young 
Gillian was not only proud in her own spirit, } gentleman he did not like, but the feeling was 
but imperial in her pride where her love was ; so vague that he was hardly conscious of it. 
concerned. There is no equal on earth tothe’ After Hurst’s presumption in Mrs. Ransom’s 
man a woman loves with her whole heart, and } grounds that day, Gillian had made a faint effort 
thus Gillian, our bright, beautiful Gillian, loved ; to persuade her aunt to exclude him from the 
the man to whom her faith was pledged. It was} house; but aunt Hetty, usually so shrinking and 
the homage of pure appreciation to genius—the S mild, fired up on the instant, offered to leave the 
romance and passion of youth crowned this de- } house herself, but absolutely refused to be re- 
votion with a glory. ‘ stricted in her own movements, or the company 

Thus Gillian felt as if some ill-omened bird : she might receive. 
were flitting through her paradise, when Hurst} Gillian was far too proud for explanations, 
passed her with his half sarcastic face and mock- } which so completely compromised her delicacy, 
ing indifference. But what had she to fear from ; and forbore to press the matter, so Hurst came 
him in her position, accustomed to wealth from $ as usual, but the air which he had assumed then 
her childhood as she had been to the atmos-; grew haughtier every day, and there was a look 
phere, young, beautiful, and beloved, what had { of subtle triumph in his eyes, which became an- 
she to dread from Michael Hurst’s presence in : noying as it was inexplicable. 
her aunt’s room? Surely nothing! And yet} On the morning before the great party, Hurst 
Gillian’s heart would recoil at the sound of his} was in aunt Hetty’s room. The door was closed, 
footstep, and a thrill of disgust would pass 3 and the two sat in the fartherest distance, look- 
through her frame if his voice reached her, } ing away from each other like persons who had 
which made her angry; creature so insigni-} been talking on a subject which was annoying 
ficant had no right to disturb her thus. ‘ to one and painful to the other. 

On the night of her party, Gillian’s engage- Aunt Hetty had not been crying, but there 
ment y aes was to be admitted, if not ‘ was a white stillness in her face which gave it 
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a deathly look, and through her frame came }as I will love you. No queen was ever obeyed 
short, nervous spasms, which at Hurst’s angry $ as I will obey you.” 

command she was striving in vain to sup- > A look of troubled affection came into that 
press. pale face, a wistful, yearning fondness, that 

“You are sure that he has consented?” would have touched a wild animal. 

Aunt Hetty bowed, and from her white lips He saw it, and, dropping to one knee, threw 
came a faint, ‘‘Yes.” his arms around her neck, and laid his cheek 

“And that the engagement will be known to } against her shoulder. 
every one to-morrow night?” “I will be obedient like a little boy—kind, 

“She told me so herself.” g oh! so kind—there, there, don’t sob, but listen. 

“And the marriage? How soon is that to 3 Remember this is my right—ask yourself if it 
come off?” 3 is not—I but claim what is before God my own. 

Hurst spoke bitterly and with a sneer. $ He has had it now almost a quarter of a cen- 

“I don’t know,” said the old lady; “very } : tury—has lived in luxury—pampered that proud 
soon, 1 think. Hannah knows, I heard her talk- 3 S girl till she thinks herself a goddess. Besides, 
ing yesterday about being bridesmaid.” * I do not mean to dispossess him, nor to force the 

“No matter what their plans are,” said Hurst, % question into court; be firm as I will, and all is 
fiercely, ‘<I will thwart them long before they 3 arranged without trouble. Promise me—pro- 
are settled.” mise me!” 

The old lady started up and clasped her little: He looked at her amid his pleading with a 
hands, that shook and trembled like dead leaves 3 tenderness so real that her tears fell like dew. 
before him. $ ‘I think if you asked me to kill myself I 

“Oh! Michael, Michael, give that up—in the $ should do it,” she said, timidly returning his 
name of God give it up, I cannot stand by you— look. 
the bare thought is killing me. It is fraud, in- “But I do not ask that, heaven forbid. I only 
famy, wicked—wicked infamy; the judgment of } wish you to remember the years in which I have 
heaven would fall on us both.” $ planned, and worked, and suffered, to earn a de- 

Hurst arose and bent his fierce white face over ; cent living, while these persons have been feast- 
the trembling creature. ing and pampering themselves on the property 

‘“‘Woman, would you have me curse you?” to which I have aright. Who, except yourself 

“You—you. No, father of mercies, no—that $ and the Bloomingdale woman over yonder, has 
would be more terrible yet.” } ever théught or cared for me?” 

“Hate you?” persisted the fiend, growing; ‘But old Mrs. Frost was good to you. Iam 
hoarse with rage. Ssure she ought to have been, for Sarah did 
“Hate me! you—you! Oh! my God, my God, Sev erything for her.” 
N 
: 





hear what he says!” “Oh! yes, Ido not complain. But what was 
“To abandon you forever?” $an old woman like that to a child that pined as 
The poor woman writhed in her chair, moan- } I did for a father to guide, and a mother to love 
ing with impatient pain. me? I have suffered enough—more than enough 
“For her sake—oh! Sarah, my sister, that it g —for anything they cared I might have been in 
should have come to this. Can you hear?—do $ : States’ Prison now. But their time is coming. 
you know ud s ‘Let them stand cringing on the steps of this 
Now two great tears came swelling up to her $ great house as I have done—let them meet cold 
wild eyes, and dropped heavily as if turned to ‘looks as I did not an hour ago, and feel the 
lead by the pain that sent them forth. 3 Bentley blood boiling in their veins as it burns 
“Once for all,” said the young man, grasping } i in mine; you know how they have insulted me.” 
both her hands, and crushing them together till? 3 “Yes, I know that; it was only this week 
the pain flickered up to her face. ‘Once for Gillian came with that queenly air of hers, and 
all, let us understand each other. I will go on} asked me to forbid your coming here, as if I 
steadily, resolutely, unrelenting, and you shall } would.” 
help me.” ‘And for these people, who treat you, at best, 


: 

“T cannot—I cannot,” she cried. Tike an upper servant, you would keep me a 
He took no notice of that plaintive wail, but; : beggar.” 

went on, “No, no, not a beggar, Michael. You don’t 
“Be firm, and I cannot fail—be firm, and I$ * know how poor Sarah saved and pinched for 

am more than a thousand nephews, more than a : the money Mrs. Frost had for bringing you 

thousand sons to you. No angel was ever loved ‘up. I never could have done it like her. Ob! 
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Michael, if she were only here now with her; she said, wistfully, ‘‘the word hurts me like a 
quick way of seeing things—but—but I should ; knife.” 
not dare look her in the face. Is not Gillian} ‘Never! Only be faithful to your promise, 
her daughter?” $ and we have neither of us anything to fear.” 
‘“‘But she is not daughter to the man who; He went away after this; aunt Hetty locked 
owned all this wealth, nor shall she keep it! It}; the door and drew down the curtains with eager 
never was hers by right. Why can’t you see ; haste. When quite alone, and safe from obser- 
this as I do?” ; vation, she sat down and pressed the two hands, 
“But the law gave it to him!” $ which he had clasped, to her lips with fervor, 
“The law is a tyrant. Besides, the question : as a devotee kisses the feet of his idol. She 
was never contested. How do we know what; took up the cushion he had leaned against and 
the courts would have decided, had all the know- } smoothed it with caressing softness, laid her 
ledge we possess been Jaid before them?” cheek against it, and muttered soft, sweet words 
The poor, nervous woman was yielding thought ; $ over it, as if the embroidered silk knew all that 
by thought to the strong will that oppressed her. } she felt, and would grow brighter from sharing 
Her heart was always in the right place, but the § S her joy. 
intellect which should have supported it wavered § : Then she heard a step at the door, and a clear, 
under the pleadings, and the sophistry which : young voice called out, 
was so much like truth. Her own heart, too,$ ‘Aunt Hetty, are you here? May I come in?” 
spoke loud in the young man’s behalf: all her } It was Gillian’s voice. The cushion dropped 
ambition—a childish feeling at best—rose up to $ from aunt Hetty’s clasp, and, holding her breath 
second his arguments. Sure enough, why should § $ with sudden terror, the poor creature sunk with 
Gillian Bentley have the right to sweep Michael : it to the floor afraid to speak. 
Hurst so disdainfully from her path, as if he$ Then came a repetition of the words which 
were a beggar and she an empress? g < broke into snatches of music at the end, and 
With these thoughts undermining the sense of $ * Gillian’s light footstep died away in the hall; 
right which was growing weaker and weaker : but the sound of her voice came back like the 
each moment—with his pleading voice in her : song of a nightingaie when the rose season is at 
ears, the lone woman sunk quietly away from its full. 
her integrity, and promised all that the young: The young girl was very, very happy that day; 
man asked of her. : Woodworth had just left her, and like the bird 
Then he arose to go as a child, who, having} we speak of, she carried her joy and her song 
taken the first step, fears to walk alone; she fol-} everywhere she went. With her all was sun- 
lowed him holding out her hands. { shine; but darkness had fallen upon the poor 
‘* Michael!” ‘woman’ who sat upon the floor of that closed 
He paused and came back, questioning her } room, trembling under the light vibrations of 
with his eyes, for he had no heart to under- 3 her song. 
stand the yearning tenderness that spoke in the ; “It is Sarah’s child—it is Sarah’s child,” she 
word, $ muttered, rocking to and fro, with both hands 
‘*Michael!” Se clasped over her knees, ‘‘and I have promised 
it 








His intellect was quick, and he comprehended 3 to destroy her.” 
that there was some weakness which he was ex- Thus all that day she sat upon the floor be- 
pected to humor. : wailing herself, without the courage to do right 
‘*Well,” he said, smiling, ‘‘you see I have $ or wrong. 
come back like a good boy: what is it?” The next day aunt Hetty was ill—so ill that 
“Michael, kiss me for the first time on earth ; she refused to leave her room, though the house 
before you go.” ’ was all in a tumult of preparation, and the gay 
The young man was visibly touched. He bent } world in a storm of excitement, for this was un- 
down, and as he kissed her he murmured a single : doubtedly the grand ball of the season: persons 
word that sent a bloom into her face, and made } would be present who seldom appeared on such 
every nerve in her frame vibrate. Truly she had : occasions; and to the usual crowd which com- 
bought that one moment of happiness with a : poses a fashionable assemblage, the Bentleys 
great price. ’ would add many celebrities which no one else 
She did not kiss him back, but received the § could command. Indoors the commotion was 
touch of his lips with timid humility, sighing ‘ intense. Gillian, with her fine artistic taste, was 
under the full contentment of her wishes. ‘ busy as a bee turning the stately mansion into 
“You will never speak of cursing me again?" ! a bower of cedar for that one night. 
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Clothed in her morning wrapper, which floated ; triumphantly in his uplifted hands. In a little 
around her like a cloud, Gillian was in fifty places $ recess, which opened upon a balcony, a marble 
at once, smiling and radiant, giving gleams of { Cupid lay asleep literally on a bed of roses, for 
new beauty to everything she touched. While ‘ fresh blossoms breathed all around him on his 
Hannah tried on her dress at least half a dozen ; snowy couch and over his delicate limbs, blend- 
times; and Dinah, to use her own words, made } ing their pink light with his smiles, till he seemed 
dem city niggers from de confectionariums stand : to laugh in his dreams. The carpet was soft and 
"bout, while she gave an opinion of everything $ fleecy, like a bed of soft snow, over which the 
which was brought into the supper rooms. ; Cupids, from the exquisitely frescoed ceiling 

Now and then Mr. Bentley was called from his ; overhead, had been pelting fresh flowers all the 
books to give an opinion where some statue was} day long. 
to be moved, or 4 picture lighted up; bat of all § Everything in this room was cloud-like and 
the household aunt Hetty never appeared. She’ vapory. The floating lace, the sleeping statues, 
had no courage to meet her sister’s child face to $ and ‘the roguish Cupids overhead seemed per- 
face. ; vaded in a silvery mist, for the light which came 

3 to this room penetrated a partition of plate-glass, 
CHAPTER XVIII. 3 that alone shut it out from a conservatory be- 

Tue house was lighted up from roof to case- 3 yond. 
ment, the windows were one blaze of gold, of } Through this translucent partition glowed 
ruby, or azure, as the silken draperies through ; sheets of azalaes, rhododendrons, and golden 
which the rays passed chanced to be tinted. A}leaved acacias, with other rare tropical plants 
fine, weeping elm that drooped its branches at ; ‘ all in full flower, over which globes of ground 
one end of the house seemed bathed in sunshine, 3 $ glass shed their soft moonlight, which pene- 
s0 rich was the flood of light that poured through § $ trated to the boudoir, revealing it like a dream. 
the painted glass of the bay windows. The : Into this room Gillian came alone, to meet her 
marble vases that lined the broad steps to the : lover, one happy moment before the company 
front entrance, gleamed out like snow beneath $ ; poured in. Down she glided along the broad 
the contrast of the trailing leaves and gorgeous 5 : staircase pure as snow and bright as a sunbeam; 
blossoms that crowded them, for the folding- § ° fold upon fold—fold upon fold of delicate lace 
doors were constantly open, and a broad pave- $ S enveloped her. Silvery tulle over net, and above 
ment of light descended into the street, where a : that the gossamer richness of Brussels point, 
curious crowd was gathered to watch the guests with traceries that seemed like frost-work form- 
as they descended from their carriages. Si : ing as she moved, gleamed and floated around 

Within all was equally brilliant. The library $ Sher. From the coronet of hair that circled her 
and Gillian’s boudoir, which opened from it, were $ $ queenly head fell a triple veil of tulle, like mist 
thrown together in rich contrast, like two grand : tinted through and through by the prism; azure, 
pictures of the ancient and modern schools, a white, rose-color, and pale violet fell over her 
Rembrandt and a Guido. The one, so rich in$ ; dress as the morning tints a cloud, and through 
shadows, that a world of light seemed absorbed $ 3 this her face shone out resplendent in its love- 
in revealing it; the other, so fresh and fairy-like, § S Jiness, for the thought of meeting him had scat- 
that it seemed as if Aurora herself must have} tered rose-leaves on her cheek, and filled her 
prepared it for her train. eyes with love-light. She was indeed what her 

In the library, bronzes and dark carvings gave § dress proclaimed her, ‘‘Queen of the Morning!” 
depth and richness to harmonize with its crimson: Woodworth was in the boudoir waiting. He 
draperies. In the bondoir, statues and statuettes : saw-her enter the library and glide through. 
of pure white marble grouped their snowy limbs $ She approached the boudoir, not with her usual 
under clouds of azure and lace drapery, looped $ self-possession, but like a child who longs to be 
back from the windows by garlands of natural : admired, and is yet ashamed of the desire. That 
roses, that sent their breath in among the heavy ; night Gillian panted to be beautiful, but love 
, books, and played with the golden light of the § made her diffident, so she came in blushing and 

chandeliers in the library. In one window a half abashed. Woodworth held his breath, she 
Hebe vase of alabaster, classic and stately, was $ seemed so much like one of those creations of 
tinted by the blossoms of a fuchsia that drooped ; Guido which never seem quite of earth, that he 
over it, The curtains of another were held away ; stood lost in pleasant surprise. She came close 
from the window by a laughing Bacchante, who ; to him wondering why he did not speak. 
seemed to have entangled the lace among the: One little hand stole out from under the cloud 
strong clusters of grapes which he grasped‘ of her veil and touched his arm. He prisoned 
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the white hand in his, and thus they stood to- , Mrs. Ransom, drawing a heavy breath. “Well, 
gether in the moonlight that beamed from the : I am glad of it, one does not bring every day 
conservatory, smiling on each other, but silent, S life into a scene like this. If I do no discredit 
perfect love has no language, and requires none. $ to ‘this fair morning’ it is enough.” 

With those eves upon her face, Gillian felt that ‘‘But your dress is so brilliant, and your face 
she was becoming more and more beautiful every $ so pale,” cried Gillian. ‘Is it these pretty 
moment. She felt like an angel; he thought , patches, or are you nervous? I never saw you 
that she looked like one. ‘so white before.” 

A few words were murmured after this, frag-$ Mrs. Ransom laughed rather hoarsely. 
mentary nothings, I dare say, but very sweet} ‘Oh! that is a trick of the toilet which Ruby 
and musical to them, before it could become : will explain when you ask her; but let me look 
conversation. The unwelcome sound of footseps$ at you both. Indeed is it so?can such happi- 
in the vestibule made them draw apart, and 3 ness exist and endure? God bless you both!” 
directly a lady, who seemed to have glided out? ‘Why how you tremble! how cold your hand 

‘ 
of Louis the Fifteenth’s court, came into the : is!” cried Gillian, warming the chilled hand with 
library and moved slowly toward them. : ‘ her kisses. 

Gillian looked upon the intruder with sur-: ‘It is the new sensation of coming into a 
prise, for she seemed a perfect stranger. In all 3 crowd, don’t mind it; but tell me if Mr. Bentley 
her list of friends she remembered no one so $ has consented?” 
queenly in her presence, so impressed with an ‘*Generously, nobly,” said Woodworth. ‘Oh! 
air of command, Mrs. Ransom, he is a prince among men.” 

The dress was a perfect brocade robe of apple Bhs He is—he is——” 
green and silvery white, looped up with ribbons} Mrs. Ransom uttered these words so impres- 
from an under skirt of rose-colored silk, was of ; sively, that Gillian and Woodworth looked at 
regal richness; the tall head-dress, powdered, } each other. Mrs. Ransom saw the glance, and 
puffed, and woven in with jewels; the plume of $ went on catching her breath as she spoke. 
snowy feathers on one side, and the fall of ai ‘Every one says that. It is a beautiful thing 
glowing rose back from the left temple were gor- } to be so respected, so thoroughly beloved; your 
geous, but subdued by powder; while the neck ; 3 father should be a very happy man, Gillian.” 
and arms gleamed whitely through a profusion { She spoke feverishly, and her eyes kindled. 
of yellow old lace, and the stomacher blazed} ‘‘My father is too sensitive, too solitary in 
with jewels. * his habits for happiness, but he is good, wise, 

‘Who can it be?” whispered Gillian, gazing ; and generous, and these things are great bless- 
upon the lady whose face seemed to possess : ings. To-night he has promised to be very, very 
scarcely a familiar line. ‘‘One would think she { happy—but I saddened him only a few minutes 
had stepped out of a picture but for these bright } since. It seemed as if I never wanted a mother 
eyes. Who can she be?” $so much in my whole life as I do this evening; 

‘*Hush! she is in search of us. I know her, ° 1 told him so, and it brought tears into his eyes. 
and yet cannot imagine who she is,” whispered ; I tried to caress him into cheerfulness again, but 
Woodworth, drawing Gillian back to his side. } he shrunk away from me, so I was a little mourn- 
‘She is evidently searching for some one.” ° ful for the time, but he is here, and you have 

The lady entered, saw Gillian, and came for- $ come, what more can I want? There, there is 
ward. $ papa now looking for us. One moment, Mrs. 

‘““My dear Miss Bentley, and you also my ; Ransom!” 
friend,” she said, with cheerfulness, evidently } : Gillian hurried forward into the library and 
forced, for her voice was husky. $met her father half way. Mrs. Ransom took 

Gillian gave a little start, and then broke into ’ Woodworth’s arm, leaning heavily upon it. She 
a bird-like laugh. saw Gillian coming forward dimly like a cloud 

‘*Mrs. Ransom, oh! my dear Mrs. Ransom, I ? followed by a dark shadow. 
am so glad you have come. I waited and waited ; ‘‘Mrs. Ransom—my father, Mr. Bentley.” 
up stairs, thinking that you might want help: : Julia heard the words, and moved forward 
about your dress; but it is perfect, I never saw : S under a chandelier in the ii ibrary. Bentley saw 
te pies estan on —_ would recognize } a fine woman glittering with jewels. Her eyes 
you? shall have to introduce you twice over : shone upon him like stars reflected deep in 
to papa, he will never get the least idea of you § ° lake; but she seemed too pale for a woman of 
in this splendid costume.’ * robust health, which was evident from the round 

**So you would not have known me?” said ‘ fullness of her person. The unnatural contrast 
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of her face and her person struck him with a 
sort of chill. But he could not remove his eyes 
from her gaze. She had fascinated him by a3 


look, as she had thousands and thousands by } 
Though a recluse in many respects, } 


her genius. 
Mr. Bentley had seen too much of society not to 
feel that some words of hospitality were expected 
from him; but he could not speak them; the 
very presence of this woman enthralled his 
senses. 

She did not seem embarrassed, but excited 
and eager; her lips parted, her hands trembled 
visibly. She looked down at them and seemed 
terrified by her own agitation. 

“You see how society affects me,” she said, 
turning desperately to Woodworth. ‘Bring me 
a glass of water—I pray you bring me a glass 
of water.” 

She was evidently faint; her parted lips were 
white as snow; the lids trembled over her eyes. 
She staggered—Bentley threw his arms around 
her or she wovld have fallen. As it was, a shud- } 
der passed through her person, and she was 
sinking from his arm to the floor. 

Gillian caught her with both arms, for her 
father seemed paralyzed. 

“Help me lift her, papa; she is quite gone, § 
her cheek is cold as death.” 

This plea aroused Bentley, his eyes kindled, $ 
he grew strong. 

“Give her to me entirely,” he said, bearing 
her to s sofa; ‘she is evidently, like me, op- 
pressed by the idea of this crowd.” 

He laid her softly on the sofa, while Gillian 
arranged the cusbions, and knelt down, listening 
for a breath from those cold lips. 

“Oh! father, is she dead?” cried Gillian, 
startled by the strangeness of his face. 

“I do not know,” he said, vaguely; ‘‘but it 
seemed just now as if some one had died a 
second time. Have you any strange feeling of : 
of bereaventent, Gillian?” 

“T had, an hour ago, while thinking of my 


” 


mother; but uow I tremble with anxiety to see } 


this dear lady look up.” 

“Your mother!” cried Bentley, starting up § 
with a gesture of sudden pain. ‘Gillian, a mo- 
ment since this woman lay upon my bosom. It 
was your mother’s place till—till—girl, how 
dare you ask me to lift that form in these 
arms!” 

“T thought she was dying, papa.” 


‘And so she is, perhaps,” answered Bentley, $ 


with sudden gentleness. ‘‘We are cruel to 
bring old regrets here. 
Worth come with the water?” 


“He is here! he is here!” cried Gillian, 


Why does not Wood- } 
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: meeting Woodworth and taking the goblet from 
Shis hand. ‘Now, papa, if you would leave the 
$ room and get a little more calm.” 

“Calm, child! I am ealm!” 

“It is frightful to see any one so close to 
$ death,” said Woodworth, lifting Julia’s head, 
sand attempting to force the water through her 
$ lips, ‘‘and she the most noble of human beings, 
> this paleness frightens me.” 

$ Bentley took one of the hands that fell duwn- 
} ward toward the carpet, a pulse leaped into’ the 
$ wrist as he touched it, and the palm grew warm 
against his. 

; ‘She is better,” he said, unconsciously clasp- 
: ing the hand, ‘‘much better. Speak, dear lady, 
i and tell me if I am right.” 

She did not answer; but he felt her fingers 
$ tighten around his, while a tremor passed over 
$ her mouth. 

3 “Yes, I am better. 
$ now!” 

She whispered this, faintly struggling, as it 
, were, not to grow strong or entirely conscious. 

That instant the voice of aunt Dinah pene- 
‘trated to the library, and the sound of her feet, 

$ patting across the floor of the vestibule, gave a 

promise of vigorous help. 

‘“‘Where am she, I says? What am all dis 
: * touse *bout, takin’ off der glasses from der tables 
‘ afore meal-time, and raisin’ ole scratch gin’rally ? 
: What lady am it as guvs up afore der fun be- 
gins? I’m amost out o’ breath climbing to dat 
chist. Den der lock got obstrop’rous and wouldn’t 
; work, and I got mad—bang! open it flew, and 
$here’s a bottle ob der best camfire dat ebber 
cum under dis ruff, I certifies to dat, any how, I 
does. Miss Gillian, where am der indervideral? 
jist p’int her out.” 

Before any one could speak, Dinah saw Mrs. 
Ransom lying on the sofa, and darted toward 
i her the more vigorously, as a carriage that mo- 
$ ment rolled up to the door. Without pause or 
caution she gathered the palm of her withered 
hand into a hollow, filled it from the flask, and 
3 dashed it into Mrs. Ransom’s face with a sud- 

denness that made the poor lady gasp painfully. 
; “Bring her to in no time!” cried Dinah, tri- 
umphantly, filling her palm again. ‘Jes see der 
} color come ter er mout’; but den dis yer camfire 
is strong ’nough to stand “lone. None ob yer 

city potticary stuff dat yer. Hab ter cork up 
i tight ter keep alive, but sharp as horseradish 
and stinging as mustard. Am yer ’viving, 
’marm? Der ye feel dis yer camfire burning 
from der crown ob yer head ter de soles ob yer 
3 feet? ’cause if yer don’t I’se on hand for t’odder 
* dose.” 


Oh! if this were death 
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‘Foolish old Dinah, I am better,” murmured 
Mrs. Ransom, dreamily; ‘‘don’t disturb me 
again; I want to sleep. You are always calling 
me up before sunrise.” 

“What? how? Foolish ole Dinah! foolish ole 
Dinah! Now dis indervederal hasn’t had der 
honor of a duction, an’ she calls me old Dinah: 
dat's manners mung white folks, I ’spose.” 

Dinah was so exasperated that she gave her 
head a vigorous toss, and handed her camphor 
bottle to Woodworth, with the air of a Marshal 
of France resigning his baton in disgust. 

“T ’spect when Miss Gillian twisted dis turban 
round my head, and vested me with dis silk 
gown, she wasn’t ’specting ter see de owner 
*sulted; but I'll detire till dis yer lady comes 
ter a sense ob her ’sition an’ mine. Ole Dinah! 
wonder what she calls ole—ugh!” 

Mrs. Ransom smiled as one laughs in a dream; 
but when Mr. Bentley quietly rebuked Dinah and 
sent her from the room, she seemed to recover 
her faculties with a start, and sat up looking 
earnestly around. 

‘**Have I been ill?” she said, turning her eyes 
on Gillian—“ill and troublesome?” 

“Ill, dear lady, but not troublesome.” 

She looked eagerly around. 

‘*There was some one else here—or am I mis- 
taken?” 

An old colored woman, whom we all spoil 
terribly, went out a moment since, after half 
smothering you with camphor, that is all!” 

**An old colored woman. I wish she had staid 
a moment longer.” 

“Shall we call her?” said Woodworth. 

‘“‘No—no; hark! carriages—another, and I 
detaining you all here. It is unpardonable!” 

She started up, and arranged her dress with 
haste, keeping her eyes averted from the little 
group of friends. 

‘‘Now,” she said, smoothing the lace over her 
elbows and arranging the folds of her dress, 
‘shall we go back to the pretty room yonder? 
I shall not faint again, depend on it. Hark, the 
first group is coming. Let us go!” 

Mr. Bentley offered his arm. Mrs. Ransom 


scarcely touched it as she appeared to lean upon ; 


him. She was self-sustained now either by fever 
or excitement, for her cheeks were red as tea- 
roses, and her eyes took the glance of an eagle. 
She looked younger by ten years than when she 
entered the room. 

And now the crowd came pouring in through 
the brilliant library, into the moonlight of the 
boudoir, chatting, laughing, and treading time 
to imaginary music—charmed by the beauty of 
the young hostess, wondering that a woman who 


g wrote such books could live, talk, and move like 
3 other people, they passed on through the bloom- 
Sing labyrinths of the conservatory, and into the 
3 great drawing-room, where the floors were ela- 
$ borately ornamented for dancing: and a tempo- 
rary gallery was occupied by the band whose 
} music soon rang through the building. 
3 And now the house was filled. Brilliant groups 
passed every moment from their silken lined 
} carriages to the dressing-rooms overhead, and 
’ down the noble staircase again, chatting, glid- 
ing, and full of sweet noises, like tropical birds 
when the forests are in bloom. The murmur 
3 and hum of enjoyment ran from room to room, 
’ for everywhere the gay revelers might be found: 
{among the flowers of the conservatory—in the 
} moonlight of the boudoir, or the stronger bril- 
:liancy of the library: everywhere that night 
pleasure reigned triumphant; but happiest of 
3 all was the fair mistress of the revel, and most 
’ brilliant of all was her friend, Mrs. Ransom, 
$ who, shaking off her temporary indisposition, 
3 gave out the brightness of her genius like a star, 
; scattering wit and courteous sayings around her, 
Sas the German prince cast jewels from his vest- 
‘ments, reckless where the bright things fell. 
< Wherever she was, a cloud of rustling silks, 
$ vapory laces, and waving feathers was sure to 
: collect, for Gillian was sure to be near, and like 
stwo genii they reigned together, the one by 
$ her brightness and her beauty, the other bya 
: power of genius that was irresistible. 
: Hannah Hart, too, flitted through the rooms 
Slike a bird. With a dainty basket of flowers 
: poised on her head, and a muslin apron gathered 
Sup in one hand, through which came the red 
3 glowing of roses, she went from group to group 
3 bargaining for her flowers, and full of whole- 
3some glee and wit, not the less poignant that it 
3 was a little saucy. In the distance, always in 
* the distance, and fluttering on the outskirts of 
} the crowd, was a little, pale woman, looking 
3 wildly from face to face as if in search of some 
* one. Sometimes she spoke furtively to the 
3 flower girl, who always answered with a care- 
: less laugh. 

‘Has he come, aunt? Indeed I do not know. 
Why should you or I trouble ourselves about 
him?” Then she would begin to hum, 

“T’ve been roaming, I’vo been roaming, 
Where the Summer dews are sweet,” 
and take wing again. 

‘“‘Will you dance with me?” said a soft voice 
at her elbow. 

‘Will I dance with you, Mr. Hurst? Of course; 
but it is a waltz, or a something that I never 
danced except alone with Gillian; but she is 
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standing up too. Yes—yes, I’ll be ready in as struck aslant on them, made aunt Hetty shut her 
moment,” : S eyes; the gorgeous brightness pained them. The 

She darted off in search of aunt Hannah, and $ S lady, as if unconsciously, rested one hand on 
found her on an iron seat in the conservatory, at § Saunt Hetty’s shoulder, she seemed weary and 
au angle that commanded a view of the boudoir $ : heavy- -hearted. Notwithstanding all her splen- 
and drawing-room. She looked wild and anxious 3 dor, there was something to pity in that sad face. 
as Hannah came up. ‘Are you tired?—would you like a seat, 

‘‘Have you found him?” she asked. ¢ madam?” said the little woman, shrinking be- 

‘‘Yes—yes, and we are going to dance.” neath the touch of that strange hand as if it 

“Dance! What, he dance to-night?” : pained her. 

“Yes—yes, do make haste and unfasten the} The lady dropped her hand slowly, and looked 
basket from my head; there, undo the ribbons; {down at the speaker. What a wild, troubled 
all right; now hold it till I come back, or, if $ face it was that she looked upon! The hair 
you get tired, put it on the seat; I can find it ; parted so smoothly beneath her cap seemed 
again. Now give me a pin, I want to fasten up; scattered with ashes. Alas! when grey hairs 
my apron so that the roses cannot spill out.} appear before their time, they usually spring 
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Now I’m off.” 3 from the ashes of dead hopes, the bitterest kind 
“Stop—stop. Are you going to dance with ; known to humanity. 
him—with Michael Hurst?” $ Mrs. Ransom could not turn her eyes from 


“Dance! that isn’t the word, aunt. I’m going : aunt Hetty’s face, something in the expression 
to waltz, to whirl around in this fashion, do } smote her to the heart. She noticed the little 
you see?” She bent her left arm, pressed the ; feet moving restlessly on the floor—the hands 
hand to her side, and gave a whirl that sent her clasping and unclasping themselves under the 
muslin robe dashing against the glowing shrubs } black lace scarf. The arm, with its hair brace- 
that rained a storm of petals over her. As the 3 let, from which a locket fell, containing the 
bright leaves fluttered in the folds of her dress, mingled tresses of two females fair and dark 


she darted away calling out, curling together. At last the lady spoke, but 
“Take care of my basket, aunt Hetty, or leave ; there was anguish in her voice. 
it, if you like, and come see us dance.” “Yes, I am tired—ill I fear. Is there no 


Yes, aunt Hetty had no reason for sitting } ’ place in which I can rest a moment? No private 
there behind the plants any longer. Hurst was } ‘room where I should not be an intruder?” 
in the crowd, she would search for him there— ; **T—] will go with you up to my own cham- 
she would do anything to shake off the harass- } ber, that is always quiet; but excuse me if I do 
ing anxiety that was almost killing her. In her : not stay, I must be here; oh! they are coming 
dark dress she might pass for a nun or a sister; now! Mr. Hurst—Mr. Hurst, one moment!” 
of charity, and so speak with him and no one j She darted forward as Hurst and Hannah 
' observe it. $ Hart went circling by among the dancers, and 
She’ left Hannah’s pretty basket on the chair, } made a grasp at the young girl’s dress, The 
and wandered off lonely as if she had been in a$ apron gave way; all the roses it contained fell 
wilderness. Sto the floor, and were scattered abroad by a 
The waltz was at its height, and the crowd } sweeping whirl of the next couple. 
in a whirl of excitement. Here a Cleopatra ‘Oh! aunt, how could you?” cried Hannah, 
swam by in the arms of a Roman senator; fair ; panting for breath, as she retreated from the 
Greeks whirled past supported by Turkish} circle. ‘‘See my poor roses, and my torn apron, 
Pashas; and sons of the war-path flirted with 3 it’s too bad.” 
novices of the white veil. Aunt Hetty did not heed her—did not even 
Aunt Hetty was bewildered and shocked. To} know the mischief she had done. 
; her the people seemed going mad: she was § ‘‘Hurst—Hurst, I must speak to you,’ she 
crowded to the wall, and leaned against it out} 3 S said, with desperate resolution. 
of breath and frightened. Among the whirl of } ‘Well, be quick then, or we lose our place in 
dancers she could distinguish no one; and her; the ring. Oh! Mrs. Ransom, more beautiful 
heart was bent on speaking to Hurst; she could $ $ than ever! This is a splendid affair. I enjoy 
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, endure that torture of apprehension no longer. } myself with a zest—how is it with you?” 
A lady came and stood beside her—a tall, a “IT am beyond the age when gayety enchants,” 
; stately woman in the prime of mid age, but who $ she said, gravely; ‘but this lady desires to speak 


looked grand and youthful compared to her. } with you, she has been very anxious. Go with 
The flash of jewels on her bosom, as the light * her.” 
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The words were softly spoken, but they seemed ; them with patronage in every gesture. ‘Jes 
like a command. 3 serve dat pyramid all ob sugar candy, an’ dat 
Hurst whispered a few words to Hannah, and ; heap ob cake while as a tub ob curd—an’ der 
followed aunt Hetty to the conservatory. Gillian $ glass, twinkling like ice, an’ de silver emma a 
and Woodworth whirled by him as he went down $ \ running over wid strawberries, an’ grapes, 
the room. He started back as a rattlesnake coils § \ tings dat de Lord never ’tended to grow ter- 
for a spring, and the hate that shot from his eyes } gether, an’ that never would if it hadn’t been 
was like venom. § for them hot-houses. Serve them wines in the 
Mrs. Ransom was watching him. She saw the  ’canters, an’ the regiment ob glasses, red, yaller, 
look, but thought that the dancers had, perhaps, § $green. Golly, ain’t ita show? I wonders what 
trod on him as they whirled by, and knowing his } dem ornary folks at de corner ’Il say when I tells 
evil temper, this was enough to explain his evi- } *em ‘bout it?” 
dent wrath. But Dinah’s eloquence was exhausted in vain. 
After a little time, the two came back. Hurst; Mrs. Ransom scarcely gave a glance at the 
was excited; his cheek burned like fire, and he $ tables, glittering with cut glass, silver, and 
cast stern glances at the little woman, which } china, all laden, and tinted with fruits, wines, 
made her shrink like a threatened child. ‘and rich masses of flowers, growing out from 
“Come,” he said, seizing Hannah almost} ground-work of snow. She was too deeply 
rudely by the waist, ‘‘let us see who will be ; occupied by her own thoughts to heed the pic- 


crowded from the track.” $ ture, beautiful as it was. 
He gave the young creature a fierce whirl,$ «*Humph!” muttered Dinah, as the two women 


and dashed in among the dancers like a storm. glided through her domain, ‘der am something 
A humble, heart-broken look had settled on : in dat ar passage of Scripter as tells bout feed- 
aunt Hetty; she was nervous no longer, but all: ing pigs wid pearls, and t’ings ob dat sort.” 
the strength had left her limbs. Mrs. Ransom$ As she consoled herself with a glass of wine, 
put one arm around her, and all the beauty of S which she called three waiters to pour out for 


her countenance shone forth. her, taking plenty of time, as they stood in ob- 
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‘*Has he been unkind?” she whispered. S sequious attendance, on the color of glass which 
‘‘He!—who?” said aunt Hetty, with a wild $ should be honored by an approach to her lips. 
look. $ Mrs. Ransom followed Hetty Hart into her 


‘ 


‘Oh! I had forgotten that we are strangers,” $ room. Ske looked around, with interest, as if 
said Mrs. Ransom, with a sigh; ‘but you seemed | $ searching among the objects the chamber con- 
troubled, and one sometimes forgets proprieties : ; >tained for some idea of its inmate. Nothing 
where sympathy is strong.” : was there which bespoke individuality. Furni- 

“Troubled, 1? Who said that? I am naturally ; S ture, rich in itself but evidently uncared for, 
a still person—a poor, nervous creature, they { occupied such places as the chambermaid ap- 
call me; but as for trouble, what trouble can a $ propriated to it. There was no home look, and 
woman have who is so much alone?” ; < seemed to be no home feeling in the room. It 

Mrs. Ransom felt the frail form shrink and $ ‘was a place in which Hetty Hart sometimes shut 
tremble against her arm. She tightened its clasp $ herself up, and that was all. 


a little and whispered, “There is a bed,” said aunt Hetty, wearily, 
‘‘But I am both weary and ill; where is the } 3 “if you wish to lie down; and easy-chairs, if 
room you promised?” ; you like them better. Excuse me, but I am un- 


Aunt Hetty aroused herself. ; able to talk. This night has almost killed me.” 

“Yes, I can stay with you now, it is all over; Aunt Hetty sunk to a couch, as she spoke, 
when one is too weak for a struggle rest ought $ p and held her head between both hands. Mrs. 
to come. Follow me Ganagh the supper-room, : Ransom looked at her a moment with strange 
it is the shortest way.’ ; interest, and at last sat down on the couch. 

She seemed glad to cast the protecting arm} «It is no common distress that makes you s0 
away, and moved through the crowd to a side} ; weak,” she said, very compassionately. “«T have 
door which she opened cautiously Mrs. Ran-$ experience, and some power; if any one on earth 
som glided after her, and in a moment they stood } ; can help you, confide in me. I am to be trusted, 
in the supper-room, over which Dinah was pre- } 3 ’ believe me.” 
siding in her gorgeous turban and flaming gown, } Aunt Hetty dropped her hands, and looked 
Oriental in her despotism as in her dress. around eagerly, as if about to open her heart; 

“So yer hab come ter take a look afore dey ; but her countenance contracted again, and she 


tousle ebberyting up,” she said, marching toward ‘ turned moodily away without speaking. 
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“And you will not trust me! According to 
your own account, this nervousness—this vague 
terror which comes and goes on your face—un- 
fits you for a struggle with real difficulties. Why 
not take council then? Why not take help? 
Both are offered in good faith.” 

Mrs. Ransom paused; but-aunt Hetty only 
made a faint negative movement of the head. 

“If money is wanting,” she went on to say. 
But aunt Hetty gave that same mournful wave 
of the head. Like all weak persons she was 
obstinate in a negative, and in refusing to do 
anything could be firm enough. 

Mrs. Ransom was greatly troubled. She saw 
that some previous anxiety preyed upon the 
helpless creature at her side; and full of kind- 
ness, ardent in her benevolence, she felt certain 
of the power to sweep this evil aside, could she 
but learn its nature. 

“Then you will not speak?” she said. 

Aunt Hetty became impatient. Of late fits of 
fretful irritability would seize upon her, and she, 
the quietest of human beings, would repulse 
kindness almost with insult. 

“IT have nothing to tell—nothing to say. Can- 
not a poor woman have a headache, or be a little 
vexed, without the whole world forcing itself 
upon her? I don’t know yon, ma’am. God help 
me! I scarcely know any one. In the whole 
world there never was such a born creature. 
They call me an ‘old maid,’” she added, with a 
weak laugh, ‘‘and you know what fretful crea- 
turéthey always are.” 

Mrs. Ransom arose and walked the floor. 
What could she effect with a character like 
that? With all her genius she had no power to 
overcome that inert obstinacy which fear makes 
strong. Still she could not abandon the poor 
creature, whose sole wish was to conceal that 
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:she suffered. She sat down again, but aunt 
$ Hetty moved on the couch to avoid her. 

‘““Who are you?” she said, impatiently. “I 
ask you here, because you look tired, but you 
will neither lie down yourself nor let me rest.”’ 

“Tam a lone woman, like yourself.” 

“Like me! Like me!” 

‘‘Worse! for I cannot be resigned. I struggle 
and suffer; you bow to the storm; I brave it.” 

‘‘That is the way Sarah used to talk.” 

‘*And who was Sarah?” 

‘¢My sister. Oh! my God! my God! why did 
I mention her! What if she were here now! tell 
me; for they pretend that you know everything! 
Tell me if spirits do come back? If they ever 
know what we are doing here? Oh! don’t look 
} at me with those great eyes. I have no secret for 
% you to search out. Only tell me this one thing.” 
$ «TI have no knowledge beyond this life—no 
means of knowledge which the Bible does not 
give to you as well.” 

“The Bible! I will not search that. I have 
$ not touched the Bible since—almost since I came 
here.” 

‘Read it then.” 

**No! no!” 

3 ‘*Let me read it for you: it will tranquilize us 
both.” 

$ While the house is shaken with dancers, and 

: wine is running like water in the rooms below! 

$ This is no place or time for the Bible. Hark! 

: they are laughing loud now!” 

’ Mrs. Ransom started up. 

; ‘*No! that was a shriek—a ery of anguish! 
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Great heavens! it comes again! Something has 
happened!” She opened the door and fled down 
: the long passages; but Hetty Hart fell upon the 
: couch, and began to moan. 
$ (10 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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BY MISS MARY A. LATHBURY. 





> 
Maren of the golden tresses, 
Which the fair moon gently blesses 
With pale fringes lying lightly 
On thy fair head, gleaming whitely; 
*Mong the curls and wavelets straying 
Like the fairies out a-Maying; 
Over thy white face gleaming stilly 
Like the moonlight on a lily; 
What dost thou, oh! Madeline! 
By the lake of Pontchartrain? 


Why hast thou s0 fleetly flowa 
Through the moonlight all alone, 


Down the walk, and o’er the lawn, 
Like a startled, bounding fawn? 
Why dost gaze, all trembling stil}, 
At the mansion on the hill? 

tanding on the shore-sands bare, 
Listening—hark! now bend thine ear 
A dipping oar, oh! Madeline! 
On the lake of Pontchartrain! 
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é Morn is breaking now again 

: O’er the lake of Pontchartrain; 
: While the light is lying still 
Upon the lake, upon the hill, 
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Where the mansion, quaint and grand, 
Frowns above the pebbled strand, 
Foet are hurrying to and fro; 

Faces white with stifled woe; 

Father, why dost call that name? 
“Madeline, oh! Madeline!” 


Where’s the maid with sunny hair? 
In her room? Ah! no, not there! 

In the garden, ’mong her flowers, 
Where she spends the morning hours? 
Nanght came for answer back, 

Naught fell upon the ear, 

But the cry of “Madeline!” 

And the answer, “She is not here.” 
Has the doveling leit its nest 
Ne’er to return again? 

Or will it return with folded wings, 
To its home by the Pontchartrain? 


The sunset sky had thrown a smile 

O’er Cuba’s bright and beauteous isle; 

And, whispering through the orange grove, 

The south wind told a tale of love; 

And many a bird of plumage rare 

Fanned with bright wing the scented air; 

While o’er the bright, sky-tinted sea 

The white sailed boats were bounding free. 
From out a latticed colonnade, 

Where, ’midst the sunlight and the shade, 

The blossoms hung in clusters bright, 

Half hidden ’midst the vines from sight, 

The trembling notes of a guitar 

Fell sweetly on the sunset air. 

Sweetly it fell, but full of woe 

The plaintive voice sang soft and low; 

Till sadder, lower grew the strain, 

Then ended in a bright refrain, 

Which, sparkling like a diamond chain 

With joyous fancies, ceased the lay, 

Which ended thus to drive away 


Sad thoughts, which still would come again. 


A white hand parts a drooping vine 
Which round a marble pillar twines, 
And see! a maiden, young and fair, 
Leans o’er the lattice; and her hair 
By one white hand is backward thrown, 
As if each sunny curl alone Y 
In that wild toss had changed its form 
Beneath the magic of a charm. 

But a sadness lay on the fair face now, 
And a cloud rested on the beautiful brow, 
For a zephyr, wandering far and free, 
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Whispered a message from over the sea; 
“Madeline, oh! Madeline! 
There’s grief in the house by the Pontchartrain.” 

Against a vine-wreathed column leaned 
Her sunny head, while on it beamed 
The glowing sunset’s softened gold, 
That like a gleam of memory told 
The tale of love, the secret flight, 
When on that sad, yet happy night, 
The young May moon, with saintly brow, 
Blessed her bowed head just as the vow 
Passed her white lips— 

“My Madeline!” 
She starts as from a dream of pain, 
And sees those eyes, whose magic light 
Has, like a beacon star of night, 
Guided her young and erring feet 
Away from home. 
“What! tears, my sweet? 

This the reward of all my love? 
Nay, no reproach I meant; I strove 
To dry that cheek, and smooth that brow 
That looks so sadly on me now.” 
Oh! full of love and passing fair, 
Graced with a high and regal air, 
Was the proud face, whose earnest eyes 
With fond inquiry and surprise, 
Gazed in her own. The blue-eyed maid 
Looked up and sighed, and softly said, 
“Oh! I sigh for the orange groves again, 
That bloom by the lake of Pontchartrain.” 





Through a high arched window stealing 
Came the slanting sunset light, 
Falling on two figures kneeling 
By a couch all draped in white. 
O’er the bedside sadly falling, 
Where before those curls had lain, 
Lay the long and shining tresses 
Of the darling Madeline. 
And “Thy blessing, oh! my father!” 
Rose in sobbing accents wild; 
“Bless me, and oh! bless him also, 
For the dear sake of thy child!” 
Trembling fell the old man’s blessing, 
And the eyes with death-dimmed light 
Rested on the youth low kneeling 
In the slanting sunset light. 
“For thy sake, oh! Madeline!” 
Backward fell the weary head; 
And the erring, yet forgiven, 
Knelt alone beside the dead. 
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UNSATISFIED. 





BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


An! woman’s heart must mask it well, 
The love she is too proud to tell— 

And the cold world will smile and say 
She has no heart to give away; 

And so her weary feet must tread, 
Paths where her sisters’ feet have bled, 
Till the soft grave shall rest upon 

The restless bosom it hath won. 


Oh! woman’s heart! oh! woman’s strife! 
Oh! restless sea of human life! 
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Oh! woman’s love, and woman’s woe, 
Whose surging life-tides come and go, 

What, what shall whisper, “Peace! be still!” 
While bearing crosses up life’s hill! 


Oh! mother! Mary! Christ divine! 
Fill up life’s chalices with wine, 
Such as the martyrs long ago 

Drank to assuage their human woe— 
And give to woman’s heart the love 
That blooms eternally above. 
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BY MRS. JA 


AND BRAIDED RETICULE. 


NE WEAVER. 














We give here an engraving of a braided reti- 
cule, as it appears when finished. In the front 
of the number, we print an enlarged pattern of 
the side of the reticule, so that there can be 
no difficulty in it, even for a beginner. The 
aterial may be velvet, or cloth, at the option 
of the maker. When braided, the reticule is to 
be lined with silk, the color to follow the fancy 

of the intended owner: and the wh le is to be 
$ finished with a clasp and chain, as seen in the 
S annexed cut. Very beautiful steel clasps and 
$ chains may be purchased, ready made: or a 
: silver-smith can make one of silver, according 
3 to any design you may wish. 
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Silver, however, 
Sis too expensive a metal for an article so soon 
worn out as a reticule, and the fashion of which 
changes every year or two; and we would not, 
therefore, advise its use, for, under such circum- 
stances, it would look ostentatious. 
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GREEK C 


ASAQUE. 





BY 


EMILY 


Ww. MAY. 








Tis is a new and fashionable article, just 
come out in Paris, of which we give a diagram $ 
on the next page. 3 

No. 1. Front. ; 


o 


No. 2. Back. 


No. 3. SLEEVE. 
The braiding may follow the pattern we give, 
or any other that may be preferred. 
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280 DIAGRAM OF GREEK CASAQUE. 
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DIAGRAM OF GREEK CASAQUE. 
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PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY. 

















VARIETIES FOR THE MONTH. 





BY OUR “FASHION EDITOR.” 


Tue fall openings offer an 
unusual quantity of varieties. 
We have selected the best of 
these, to be engraved for this 
number. The children’s fash- 
ions, the equestrian costume, 
the walking dress, and the new 
article, the Greek Casaque, 
given on another page, are all 
novel as well as beautiful. The 
new styles of dressing the hair, 
of which we give engravings 
of two, in the front of the num- 
ber, (a side and back view of 
each,) are all the rage in Paris, 
and cannot fail to be fashion- 
able here, especially as they are 
peculiarly adapted for many 
faces, which are less suited to 
the old styles. By-the-bye, 
this fitness, which French wo- 
men never neglect, is too much 
overlooked by us Americans. 
For this place we reserve the 
accompanying engraving of a 
chemise, just imported, and 
enjoying great favor abroad. 























CHEMISE. 


We also give, here, illustrations of the prettiest 3 department proper, we add everything, im regard 
fall bonnets we have seen, in different styles, ; to the prevailing modes in general, which it is 
80 as to afford ladies a selection. In our fashion * worthy to know. We beg our readers to observe, 
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NEW STYLES OF FALL BONNETS. 
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HAND-SCREEN. 


ree 














NEW STYLES OF FALL BONNETS. 


that, in reporting the fashions, we do not make; them entirely at our own expense. This is 
Peterson’s Magazine a mere advertising medium $ important to remember, in secking a reliable 
fcr dealers in the various articles, bat take our : authority, from which to obtain late and im- 
patterns from the newest and prettiest that ap- , partial information of the freshest varieties in 
pear, whether at home or abroad, engraving ‘ fashion. 
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HAND-SCREEN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
2 style of work produces a very rich effect, it 
ese OR Be being a combination of white and gold beads 
s - ‘ 
gon a crimson velvet ground, the flowers being 
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Fay \ Sees ’ worked on white velvet. A pair of wire frames 
L SQ ZOE 2 
ye ~ ose FS ’ must be purchased, the size of which must be 
KE “U - ° 
ES be Bags traced on two squares of crimson velvet. The , 
- 






shape of the flowers must next be cut out in 
$ white velvet and laid on to the crimson circle, 
: being slightly tacked down at the edge in their 
$ proper places. The beadwork is then com- 
:menced. The centres of the flowers are formed 
< of loops of beads, composed of three or four 
$ clear white, three gold, and three or four clear 
‘white, every loop the same, and the centres 
S filled in with these loops. The leaves of the 
3 flowers are not raised like the centres, but are 
s formed of strings of beads of clear white, opaque 
: white in the centre, and clear white again at the 
3 edges, according to the shape of the leaf, the 
§ widest part taking about three of each. This 
’ beadwork is over the white velvet flower, which 
shows through and gives extreme richness, the 
centres being all raised by means of the loops 
} The small spray work is composed of clear white, 
with every point ending with three gold beads. 
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We give, this month, a design for a hand- 


screen, which is both new and handsome. The} After the beadwork is completed, the crimson 
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DESIGN FOR HAND-SCREEN, ENLARGED. 283 
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velvet must be well stretched over the wire frame, } of rather large clear white beads all round laid 
and the back lined with white silk. The edge : on to the fringe. The beads must be threaded 
is finished with a deep crape fringe, with a row 3} on a fine, strong cotton. 
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SQUARE IN IRISH POINT FOR TRIMMING A BONNET 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MATERIALS.—No. 80 cotton. No. 4 Penelope ; in the next leaf, in the same position as the last ; 
hook. \ L stitches are; 5 ch 1 L in next loop; 7 ch de u 

Make 10 chs rather loosely; (as these chs have 32 ch at point of leaf. Repeat from * all round, 
to be worked into on both sides) turn back; 9 de ? and fasten off. Make and sew together 4 other 
in the 10 ch; 1 ch 9 de up the other side of the 3 leaves, and having completed the crochet round 
9 ch; 2 ch 10 de down the other side; 2 ch 11 de 3 them, do not fasten off, but proceed to join the 
down the other side; 2 ch 12 de down the other } squares together thus:—In the second _ 
side; 2 ch 18 de down the other side; 2ch 15 dc $ make 4 ch de u ch at corner; now place the Ist 
down the other side. Draw the cotton through 3} piece at the back of the second piece which has 
in a tight chain 8 cut — Make nape md _ — — but es both a Po 
leaves the same; then with same cotton and fine $ sides facing; 8 ch dc u 8 ch at corner o or 
sewing needle, place two of the leaves, their right : back piece;) 8 ch de u 7 ch in f (or front piece,) 
sides facing together, and sew not more than 5 $ but not at the corner; 8 ch de u 7 ch at 5; 8 ch 
stitches of each together from the end where each 3 de u 5 ch in Sf; 8chdeu5dch at b; 8chdceu i) 








was fastened off; be careful in placing them to- 
gether that the points are exactly even. Now 
sew the others on to these two leaves in the same 
manner. Then de « the 2 ch at point of a leaf; 
* 8 ch de uw same 2 ch; 7 ch 1 L about midway 
down Rai 5 ch 1 Lin next loop; lch1L 





ch in f; 3 ch de w 5 ch at 6; 3 ch de u 7 chin f; 
8 ch de u7 oh at b; 8 ch de uw 8 ch at corner in 
f; 8 ch de uw 8 ch at corner of 6. Fasten off. 
Make 5 of these squares and join together; 
then make another 5, and join these two lengths 
together, thus:—Fold the two strips together, 




















A RABBIT IN CANTON-FLANNEL. 285 
with their right sides facing; de u 8 ch in corner § one of the corners; make 8 ch 1 L u same chs at 
of front piece; 8 ch de uw 8 ch in corner of back $ corner; 5 ch 1 Lu same; 5ch 1 L wu same; 6 ch 
piece; 8 chdcew7 chin f; 8 ch de w7 ch at 6;31 Lu next 7 and 5 chs for 4 times; 5 ch 1 Lu8 
3ch de wu 5 ch inf; 8 ch de uw 5 ch at 6; 8 ch de’ ch at corner of next leaf, thus missing the 3 ch 
ubdchinf; 8chdeu5ch at db; 8chdeu7 ch : which joins. Repeat at all the corners. Make 
inf; 8ch de u7 ch at b; 8 ch de u 8 ch in cor- } 4 L with 5 ch between each long; thus there will 
ner in f already worked into; 3 ch de u opposite} be 4 L and 8 chs of 5 at each corner; the 8 ch 
8ch at b; 3 ch de u 83 ch in f, at next corner of : in the first corner being equivalent to 1 L 6 ch; 
next square (this has been already worked into,) } and this row with 5 ch de into @rd loop of the 8 
8 ch de u 8 ch at opposite corner. Now repeat. > ch at the corner where commenced. 

When five of these lengths are made and joined 2nd Row.—7 ch de u each 5 ch all round. 
together, the square is complete. 3 8rd and 4th Row.—7 ch de u each 7 ch all 

For tHe Borper.—Fasten into the 8 ch of $ round. 








A RABBIT IN CANTON-FLANNEL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








; ‘Tus is to be made in the same manner as the 
t duck, which we gave in a former number: the 
’ body in white canton-flannel, the tail and ears 
in black, and red beads to be used for the eyes. 
; The mouth is to be indicated by a line of red 
cotton, at the extremities of which put white 

horse-hairs to represent whiskers. The body is 

PATTERN FOR ZAR. to be stuffed with saw-dust. 





PATTEaw FOR BODY. 








DIAGRAM FOR A FICHU. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





In answer to a request, we give, on this page, ; No. 1. Tue Front. 
8 diagram for a fichu, of the latest pattern. < No. 2, Haur or tHe Back. 


Fig 1 





Fig? 














We repeat here, what we have frequently said large enough for any woman of ordinary height. 
before: that the inches, marked on the diagram, : We believe we have, on more than one occasion 
represent the size of the pattern, when enlarged : this yesr, given directions for enlarging these 
to its rd dimensions. Such o fichu as this is} ps#erns; and hence need not recapitulate them. 
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The fichu is to be made of black net, and to} white lace, net, or muslin, but black net and 
be trimmed with black lace, and black or scarlet } lace seems to be altogether the most popular this 
yelvet. These fichus are frequently made of * season. 


wren oer. 





LETTERS FOR MARKING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. : hearthstone. It is her home, that one room, sacred to her 

Tax ROMANCE OF THE HEARTHSTONE.—Though the flags of silent communings. What if they call her an old maid, and 
the fire-place have disappeared since the advent of the dull } laugh at her odd ways? She is much more blessed than her 
air-tight stove—though the stick and swab tied round it,and } neighbor, whose husband raves in the delirium of strong 
the cup of mixture with which the good wife was wont “to } drink, day after day, and who weeps from dawn till night 
red up” the broad fire-place, are gone, perhaps forever; yet ; } that she was ever a wife. She is far happier than the widow 
there is an ideal hearthstone, “sacred to the memory,” ; opposite, whose eldest son is in jail for forgery, and whose 


though departed from our sight. Families still gather } 
around and call it blessed. The lamp is still trimmed, the ; 
table drawn out, the laugh and the jest still linger, and the ; 
family group hallow it as of old. 

See the pleasant gathering yonder. 

The clock ticks on the mantle-piece, the lights shine over ; 
the little ornaments moulded in plaster, and glance broadly : 
in the faces of the happy group gathered about the hearth- ‘ 
stone. 

It is a family complete such as we do not often see, 3 
“Grandma” is there with her knitting—that universal } ; 
grandma of snowy cap-border, well patched apron, (what ; 
grand-dame of the real old times can do without patches?) ; N 
placid brow, and unctuous smile. “Grandpa,” too, with } 
knees crossed and hands folded, nods as he talks until some 3 
burst of childish laughter sets his dim blue eyes wide open N 
again, when he smiles, pats the nearest rogue upon the head, 
oblivious of the mischief he has done, and dozes again. 

“Father” sits by the table where his wife is busy with ¢ 
her mending. (that horrid Joe has torn the cruelest hole $ N 
right across both knees!) now reading aloud—now talking § N 
with mother, son, or daughter. Slate-pencils are scratching } N 
away, fighting with some complicated sum—needles glance < N 
in and out—thoughtful brows bend over the history: and } s 
the babe sleeps gently in its straw cradle by the side of the : 
wife and mother, whose gentle glances are often beguiled 5 : 
that way. It is the old but daily recurring romance of the $ s 
hearthstone—the Mecca of the poet’s imagination—the well } 
of refreshing for the weary man of business; the spot sacred 3 $ 
to the most hallowed lives, emotions, and prophecies of the > 
heart—the garden of beauty in the desert—the cluster of : 
palms and dates in the else barren waste of life. 

But the thrifty and loving families of the earth are not 
alone the recipients of the hearthstone blessing. No, for we 
will take you to a lowly cottage, where the vine grows over 
the wall, and roses bloom within and without—over the $ 
neat threshold—through the beautiful hall, and you will : 
find a sacred hearthstone there, although there are but two $ 
to dwell before it. They are both past middle-age, and they 
sit side by side under tho clear light, whose jets proceed 
from long-drawn tubes and from dark avenues under the 3 
earth. He has one arm about her waist—a book half closed } 
rests on his knee, and of that book they are talking. No ; 
children have blest their union—still they are happy, for ; 
they know that “children are an heritage from the Lord,” 
and if He has withheld them it is for some good purpose. 
So they lavish yet the more love upon each other, and thank 
God that they can have a hearthstone on which to erect an 
altar—before which to bow—and from which to dispense 
blessings and charities to the homeless and the needy, even 
if the singing voices of little children are denied them. 

Thero is yet another hearthstone as blessed as this. No 
youthful shouts are heard around it, seldom the sound of 
melody, or joy, for only one poor woman kindles the fire 
upon it. From morning till night she sits and sews—no 
husband to press a kiss upon her uncomely cheek, no mother 
to smile upon her labor, no father to say, “my child.” She 
is alone 390" ties or kindred, and yet she has her happy 
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youngest is a pest to the neighborhood, and entirely un- 
manageable by his mother. She sees families in poverty 
here—children in rags and squalor there, and her little, 
quiet home looks dear to her. She has the companionship 
of God and angels, and can afford to be despised. They love 
her, although her plain face and reserved deportment have 
never won for her the love of selfish man. She has her 
Bible, her little fire, her choice books, her quiet communings 
$ with heaven—yes, the hearthstone is sacred there. 

Still another—where age trembles on the verge of the 
’ grave—where only a little hand-maiden comes in at morn. 
ing and evening, to place the coals on the hearth and wheel 
the easy-chair round. Old and lonely, yet taking delight in 
‘ her own fireside—her own hearthstone. Spending her little 
annuity for the sake of living in what is home to her, pre- 
ferring it to dependence on relatives and friends—cheerfal 


$ while God vouchsafes this, to her, greatest blessing, next to 


her hope of heaven. 

If ever sympathy is needed by those whose misfortune 
° makes earth a place of weariness, it is by the poor and de- 
pendent who have no hearthstone. 

And I am inclined to pity you who seek the cold comfort 
of hotel life, and make your stately steppings up countless 
stairs to the grandeur of a residence on the third floor of a 
2 palace. How little is the hearthstone there like that of 
* home! You did not order the wood and see it piled away, 
. log after log, in the comfortable cellar. You did not, with 
that air of independence so inseparable from housekeeping, 
see your flour and your sugar rolled in by the barrel, and 
the golden butter hooped in strong kegs, and placed in the 
: store-room amidst the numberless etceteras of home. Neither 
with a clear conscience can you (and I dare declare you 
never do it) whistle as you march along the city streets— 
“There’s no place like home;” for you feel that it is not, 
never can be home in the midst of the dress, the frivolity, 
the confusion of such a life. 

Let each family have its sacred hearthstone. 

“Sweet is the smile of home; the mutual look 
When hearts are of each other sure— 


Sweet are the joys that throng the household nook, 
The haunt of all affections pure.” 


Be Reavy In Trwe.—Are you thinking of clubs for 1860? 
Be up and doing. before others get into the field. Our volume, 
for next year, will be unrivaled. This year’s “Peterson,” 
° all admit, has been better than last year’s. Well! we pro 
mised it should be; and we keep our promises. We now 
whisper in your ear, fair reader, that next year, the Maga- 
zine will be better still. You answer you don’t understand 
how that can be possible. But wait and see! 


More For tHe Money.—The Freeport (Ill.) Journal says:— 
“The September number of Peterson’s Magazine—as usual 
ahead of all cotemporaries—is at hand. We have yet to see 
the Magazine that, for the same amount of money, gives the 
readers so much reading matter, so many and so good em 
gravings, &c., and so complete fashion-plates.” This is but 
one, from hundreds of similar notices, which we have re 
ceived. 
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Br CAREFUL OF THE Heatta.—One of the English Reviews, ; A Pretty Dress.—“There is nothing new under the sun,” 
in a late article on the kinds of knowledge that are most } it is said. We have just seen a novel, and we think charm 


valuable, says that half of our ailments are the result of our 


} ing, toilette. Dress of white muslin, with nine flounces, 


own imprudence. It adds, truly:—“It is not true, as we ; trimmed with black velvet. Leghorn bonnet, with long, 





ly suppose, that a disorder or disease from which 


N black feather, fastened with a bunch of white roses. The 


we have recovered leaves us as before. No disturbance of } same flower in the cap, White cashmere shawl, trimmed 


the normal course of the functions can pass away and leave 
things exactly as they were. In all cases a permanent 
damage is done—not immediately appreciable, it may be, 
but still there; and along with other such items which 
Nature in her strictest account-keeping never drops, will 
tell against us to the inevitable shortening of our days. 
Through the accumulation of small injuries it is that con- 
stitutions are commonly undermined, and break down, long 
before their time. And if we call to mind how far the aver- 
age duration of life falls below the possible duration, we see 
how immense is the loss. When, to the numerous partial 
deductions which bad health entails, we add this great final 
deduction, it results that ordinarily more than one-half of 
life is thrown away.” 

DICKENS FOR THE MILLION.—Messrs. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers have just begun the publication of an octavo 
edition of Dickens’ works, to be completed in twenty-eight 
weekly numbers, at twenty-five cents a number, or five 
dollars, in advance, for the sett. They call it, very appro- 
priately, their edition for the million. The first number, 
which appeared on the twenty-seventh of August, and con- 
tains half of “Oliver Twist,” is now before us. It is neatly 
printed, on excellent paper, from clear and handsome type. 
This is an opportunity to obtain the works of Dickens, at a 
comparatively small cost, and in a way that will hardly bo 
felt, which should not be neglected. For persons living in 
the country it is especially convenient, as this edition will 
be the vory thing to send by mail. Messrs. T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers print four different editions of Dickens, which 
they bind up in forty various styles. 


Toe Dornan Newspaper.—We call attention to the 
Prospectus of the Dollar Newspaper, which will be found 
advertised on our cover for this month. We can recom- 
mend this weekly as excellent in al! its various depart- 
ments: for its price, indeed, it is the cheapest journal in the 
United States. The proposal to furnish prizes to writers is 
not a mere catch-penny offer, as too many of a similar kind 
are. We send “Peterson” and “The Dollar Newspaper,” as 
heretofore, for $2.50, in advance; and we will here add that 
it is the only newspaper with which we club. 


Rounp Warsts.—A Paris correspondent says:—“The § 
round waisted dresses (revived novelties) seem to threaten $ 
Us as leading on to the short waists worn by our ancestors. 
At present they reach quite to the hips, and only appear 
short by the suppression of the basque; but the eye, which $ 
haa so much difficulty in accommodating itself to this 3 
change, will become accustomed to it, and, little by little, § 
the waists will be shortened in the same proportion as they; 
have been lengthened. We cannot help expressing the 
hope that good taste will preserve us from the ridiculous ° 
short waist of the first empire.” 

Dictionary or NgEpLe-WorK.—Last year, we published a 
dictionary of all the terms, abbreviations, &c., used in crochet, } 
and generally for the work-table. This is an answer to A. 
E. L, who suggests that we should give such directions. 

Tas Youna Herr’s Retury.—This represents the young $ 
heir, the pet of the household, returning, with his pony and 
dogs, from a gallop over the moors. It isa picture of tho 
olden time, as his dress shows. 


PLLLPLLLLLSL PL OL LA 


: with two rows of elegant black lace, very wide. 


Leatuer Work.—A subscriber asks us to give instructions 
in leather work. We gave a series of articles on that sub- 
ject, with illustrations, in 1856. Is it not too recent to re- 
peat them? 
$ Cmrcx, Carcn, Catck.—Our steel engraving, this month, is 
3 from an original design. It is a charming picture, we think; 
} but we have prettier things yet to come. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Idyls of the King. By Alfred Tennyson. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
Boston: Ticknor @ Fields.—This is a scries of four poems, 
all founded on the legend of King Arthur, and all written 
in blank verse. To say they have no merit, as many critics 
have maintained, is sheer nonsense. But, on the other 
hand, it is quite as absurd to assert that they excel any- 
thing Tennyson ever wrote before, or that they are even 
equal to his reputation. We cannot but think that the 
poet laureate’s career has been a comparative failure. 
When his first volume appeared, now nearly thirty years 
ago, it was justly regarded as being full of promise. His 
next disappointed many, but did not discourage all. Now, 
however, that he has attained the maturity of his powers, 
it is impossible to deny that he has not proved to be the 
poet of the age, as his partizans enthusiastically contended 
he would. That is to say, he will not rank, in the estima 
tion of future times, with Byron, Wordsworth, or Cowper, 
much less with Dryden, Milton, or Spenser: we say nothing 
of Shakspeare, because Shakspeare was more even than & 
representative poet of his times, boing the poet of all times. 
We are even heretical enough to hold that Tennyson suc- 
ceeds best in poems like “The Lady of Shalott,” and that 
his later efforts, though in a higher school, are less couwpicte 
of their kind, Nevertheless, the four poems, in the volume 
before us, even if they had been written by a person totally 
unknown to fame, would have been hailed, at once, as of 
very superior merit. It is only relatively that they are 
bad. We had hoped for better things from the matured 
$ powers of the author of “In Memoriam.” But we must not 
3 be over-exacting. It does not become us “to look the gift- 
>» horse in the mouth.” Only let us accept what Tennyson 
$ has done, this volume with the rest, precisely for what it is 
worth, placing him in his true rank as among the first of 
} second-rate poets, but denying to him the position which 
: his worshipers claim for him, that of being one of the greater 
$ masters. 


N A Select Glossary of English Words, used formerly in 
3 senses different from the present. By Richard C. Trench, D. 
$D. 1vol.,12 mo, New York: J. 8. Redfeld.—By his series 
; of books on words, of which series this is the last, Dr. Trench 

has afforded signal aid to the critical study of the English 
3 language. No library should be without these books. To 

> literary men, they are invaluable. Mr. Redfield has issued 
3 the volume in the neat style which distinguishes all of his 
; publications. 


° American Wit and Humor. IUustrated by J. M’Lenan. 
21 wol., 8 vo. New Fork: Harper & Brothers.—A collection 
$ of the anecdotes of wit and humor, which have appeared, 
; at various times, in Harper’s Magazine. Two hundred pages, 
} more racy with fun, it would be difficult to find. 
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Life and Liberty in America; or, Sketches of a tour in y OUR COOK-BOOK. 
the United States and Canada. By Charles Mackay, LL.D. 3 iy at 
With IWustrations. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper lh PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAGAZINES.” 
Brothers.—Dr. Mackay is the well-known English poet. 5 — 
About two years ago, he made a hurried trip to the United ; seen. paeteenh - ae ena ntey ae yor 1880, by 
States, and wrote home an account of his impressions for \ ag ne Cler of the Distri 
the London Illustrated News, to which he has long been a ; peg idaho Debag og Pipe ie one Sap Whe Reston Bistries 
contributor. It is these letters which are here collected. 3 aa~ These inte hove ait. eom F a actin 
On the whole, they give a fair picture of this country, as S her dnt, Z tested, eithes . 

, self, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall give 
fair, at least, as can be expected of a Cockney. Mistakes, : 2) ye . 

} several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, at the 
indeed, Mackay has made, but an American, traveling in N end of the year, will be found te make the meet complete coob- 
England, would probably make as many. The book is plea- } book ad 

N ever published. 
sant reading. : 

Parlor Charades and Proverbs. By S. Annie Frost. 13 BOUPS. 
vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—These cha-$ Soup a la Reine—Suitable for a large entertainment.—Add 
rades are all excellent. They have the advantage, also, of ; to a knuckle of veal, and three or four pounds of Ican beef, 
being written expressly for acting in the parlor or saloon, 3 six quarts of water, with a small quantity of salt. When it 
and requiring no oxtensive apparatus of scenery or proper- $ boils, scum it well, and then put in six large onions, two 
ties for their performance. Such a book has long been N large carrots, a head or two of celery, a parsnip, one leck, 
needed. Tho publishers will send it by mail, to any part : and a little thyme; boil them all together till the meat is 
of the United States. Tho prico is one dollar, bound in } quite boiled down, then strain it through a hair sieve, and 


cloth, or seventy-five cents, in paper covers. $ let it stand abont half an hour; then scum it well and clear 
Knitting Work: A Web of many Textures, wrought by : it off gently from the settlings into a clear pan. Boil half« 
Ruth Partington. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Brown, Taggart : pint of cream, pour it over some crumbs of bread, and let it 
@ Chase.—A collection of the latest sayings of that emi- : soak well. Blanch and bent us fine as possible half a pound 
nently exact and intelligent personage, Mrs. Partington, N of almonds, adding in a little cream. Take the yolks of six 
who has, for some years past, enlightened the world with } hard boiled eggs and beat them quite fine with tho bread 
her “wise saws.” We commit no breach of confidence in N crumbs soaked in cream, together with the almonds. Then 
saying that the real name of the good old lady is P. A, Shil- § ™ake your broth hot and pour it to your almonds, &c.; strain 
laber. The volume is neatly printed and handsomely illus- > it through a fine hair sieve, rubbing it with a spoon till all 
trated. If you want to laugh for a week, buy the book. é oo is proper ro 7 ad heey be a 8 my 
, . “ “ene 2s more cream to make it white. over the fire, keep 
im > S renerdienetaieednerannedaun eae a g stirring it till it boils, and skim off the froth as it rises. 
read “John Halifax,” or “The Ogilvies,” or “The Head of N Have ready the tops of two French rolls, previously soaked 
the Family,” will lose no time in reading this new novel by $ in melted butter in a stewpan till they become crisp, but not 
the same author. Since Miss Bronte’s death, Miss Muloch, brown. Put the rolls in the bottom of your soup tureen, 
without dispute, stands foremost among the female authors $ and pour the soup over them. Be cereful to take ull the fat 
of England. Will not the Harpers give the public a good $ off the broth before you put it to the almonds, and take care 
duodecimo edition of this novel, for the library, to match 5 it does not curdle, 
their beautiful edition of “John Halifax?” Clam Soup—No.1.—Take fifty clams, boil them in four 


Shelley Memorials. From Authentic Sources. Hdited by } quarts of water until they are tender; add a small quantity 
Lady Shelley. 1 vol. 12 mo. Boston: Ticknor @ Fields —This 3 of grated bread, or cracker, and as much of the clam. liquor 
; a ; : : 


volume has been published by the family of Shelley, in : ae sone i, n is not oe ae om together, 
<Oti to Gihiak; Setenes, the many wisshidieneate vengutting’® it a little butter and flour. Just before it is taken 


the poet which have appeared from time to time. Lady N off the fire, stir in the yolks of two eggs, and some cream, 


. with a few sprigs of parsley, and a little thyme and pepper; 
Shelley h ared it from authentic meterials, in Sir > 
Pr - y "Sustiey'e | eabdin? Wy din % wee bngly inte : after these are added, let it simmer a few minutes, and then 
T Ss 


resting. Its valuc, as the only reliable memoriel of the 3 serve & up. 


poet, cannot be too highly estimated. 3 Clam Soup—No. 2.—Take a knuckle of veal, and boil it 
. ‘ . ‘ $ for three hours in four quarts of water, salted to liking, with 
L Jabez Bunti .D. With notice: cotem- * ’ » 
Pind pod pes Pn gl his aad Pose Saas ; fifty middle-sized clams, about two-thirds of their juice, 
Bunting. Vol. I. New York: Harper , Brothers.—This ; together with seasoning of pepper, parsley, thyme and onion. 
work will be interesting, not only to the many admirers of 3 if a — ~ oe use more of them. Add to the soup, 
the late Dr. Bunting, but to all who reverence piety and ; *™#!! batter dumplings. 
learning. Its notices of persons and events will also make : Partridge Soup.—Tako off the skins of two tolerably old 
it valuable as an aid to future historians of American social } Pattridges, aud cut them into emall pieces, adding three 
life. A graphic likeness, in silhouette, of Dr. Bunting, em- 3 slices of ham, two or three onions sliced, and some celery, 
bellishes the volume. ; and fry all together in butter till it becomes nicely browned. 


The Mohicans of Paris. By Alexandre Dumas. 1 vol., 18 : Then put it into three quarts of water, with a few se 
mo. Philada: 7. B. Peterson & Brothers—This is a new $ peppers, and boil it slowly till a little more than a se 
novel, by that prolific, but ever interesting, feuilletonist, the 3 consumed; strain it, and add come stewed celery and fri 
author of “Monte Cristo” and “The Three Guardsmen.” It $ breed. ‘ 
lias much of the stir of Dumas’ best days, and is probably FISH. 
inferior only to the two works we have named, certainly the : Rock Fish—Soused.—Tie your fish in a cloth, and boil it 
best he has written. $ about forty minutes. Then cut it in half, carefully extract 

A Sabbath Discourse on the Death of Hon. Rufus Choate. } the bones, and cut it into slices, lengthwise. Boil together 
Together with the address at the funeral. 1 vol., 16 mo. Bos- ; one quart of vinegar, and half a pint of wine, adding some 
ton: J. E. Tilton & Co.—A beautifally printed little volume, $ whole mace, whole allspice, cayenne pepper, a small quan- 
which the admirers of the late Mr. Choate will be glad, wo $ tity of nutmeg, and if you choose, a little garlic. Pour the 
should think, to purchase, > liquor over the fish; it is fit to eat,as soon as it becomes cold. 
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Mackerel—Boiled.—Dry your mackerel carefully with a : 


clean cloth, rub them slightly over with a little vinegar— 
lay them straight in your fish pan, and boil them gently for 
fifteen minutes; then take them up, drain them well, and 
put the water that runs from them into a saucepan, with 
two teaspoonfuls of lemon pickle, one meat spoonful of wal- 
nut catchup, the same quantity of browning, a blade or two 
of mace, one anchovy, and a slice of lemon; boil all together 
quarter of an hour, then strain it through a hair sieve, and 
thicken it with flour and butter. Serve it in a sauce-boat. 
Dish your fish with the tails in the middle. Parsley sauce 
may be added. 

Cod Fish—Salted.—Steep your fish in water all night, 
adding a glass of vinegar; it will extract the salt, and make 


Bread Stuffing for Poultry.—Take half a pound of butter 
to three loaves of bread, twelve cloves, one nutmeg, a tablo- 
} spoonful of parsley, a small onion, a tablespoonful of sweet 
marjoram, two tablespoonfuls uf salt, and two of pepper. 
These proportions are for a large quantity of poultry. 

Pigeons—Roasted.—When your pigeons are thoroughly 
cleaned, ro]l a good lump of butter in chopped parsley, with 
2 pepper and salt; spit, dust, and baste your pigeons. If your 
fire be good, they will be roasted in twenty minutes. Serve 
them with a sauce of butter and parsley. 


VEGETABLES. 


Potatoes—Fried.—Pare some potatoes and cut them in 
slices, as evenly as possible, (it is best to cut them with a 





it eat like fresh fish; the next day boil it, and when it is 3 silver knife,) and as thin as a wafer. Keep them in ice- 
done enough, pull it into flakes, mix it with potatoes mashed § water four days, changing the water once each day; then 
fine; bake it in bowls, and pour egg sauce over it. It may 3 $ fry them in boiling lard, as you would doughnuts. After 
also be simply pulled into flakes, and have egg sauce poured } they are sufficiently brown, take them out of the lard, drain 


over it. Egg Sauce for Cod Fish.—Boil some eggs hard; first 
chop the whites, then add the yolks, and chop both together; 


(not too small) put them into half a pound of melted butter : 


and let it boil up. 


POULTRY, &C. 


Mutton—Cold.—Cut your cold mutton into slices, lay them 
on a chafing dish, and add to them salt, mustard, currant 
jelly, and some wine; let it stew a few minutes. Another § 
Recipe—Chop your mutton fine. Beat the yolks of three } 
or four eggs; soak a thick slice of bread in milk until it be- 
comes quite soft, add to it pepper, salt, and chopped parsley. 


Mix all well together, make it into small balls, dip them in } 


the yolk of eggs and bread crumbs, and fry them brown. 
Ducks— With Onion Sauce.—Scald and draw your ducks, $ 
put them in warm water for a few minutes—then take them 
out, put them in an earthen pot, pour over them three pints < 
of boiling milk, and let them lie in it two or three hours. 


When you take them out, dredge them well with flour, put § 


them in a copper of cold water, cover them, and let them 
boil slowly about twenty minutes, then take them out, and 
smother them with onion sauce, 

Mutton—Hashed.—Cut your mutton into slices; puta pint § 
of gravy or broth into a pan, adding one spoonful of mush- 3 
Toom catchup, and one spoonful of browning; slice in an 
onion, also add a little pepper and some salt; then put it 
over the fire, and thicken it with flour and butter. When 
it boils, put in your mutton, keep shaking it till it becomes 
thoroughly hot, then put it into a deep dish, and serve it up. 

Pheasants or Partridges—Roasted—When you roast 
pheasants or partridges, keep them at a good distance from 
the fire, dust them, and baste them often with fresh butter. 
If your fire is good, half an hour will roast them. Pour 
over them a gravy made of a scrag of mutton, a spoonful 


of catchup, the same of browning, and a teaspoonful of $ 


lemon pickle. 

Mutton Steaks—Broiled.—Cut your steaks half an inch 
thick. When your gridiron is hot, rub it with fresh suet, 
lay your steaks on it, and keep turning them as quick as 
possible; if you do not take great care, the fat that drops 
from the steaks will smoke them. When they are donc 
enough, put them into a hot dish, and rub them well with 
butter. 

Chickens—Roasted.—When your fowls are ready dressed, 
draw, and singe them well, and put them before a good fire. 
Baste them frequently, and roast them for about an hour. 
Make a gravy of the necks, liver, and gizzards, strain it, and 
put in a spoonful of browning. Fili the chickens with bread $ 
stuffing. 

299s— Poached.—Take one dozen eggs, break them into a 
deep dish, adding half « teaspoonful of salt, and a piece of $ 
butter the size of an egg. Have ready a pan, well greased, > 
aad pour the mixture in, stirring it constautly till It is done. 


off the fat, and sprinkle a little salt over them. If you de- 
sire to have them particularly nice, put them in a towel, 
thus absorbing whatever fat clings to them. 
Spinage—Stewed.—Wash your epinage well, in several 
waters, put in a cullender to drain; have ready a large pot 
N of boiling water, with a handful of salt in it, put in the 
N spinage and let it boil two minutes. Then put it into a 
} Sieve, and squeeze it well; put a quarter of a pound of butter 
: into a pan, put in your spinage, and keep turning it and 
3 chopping it with a knife till it becomes dry and green. 
; Serve it with very rich melted butter. 
3 Potatoes—Boiled.—Prepare your potatoes, and let them 
stand in cold water, in an earthen pot, for three hours. 
: Have ready a pot full of boiling water, with some salt in it, 
N and drop in the potatoes half an hour before dinner is 
N served. Have ready a cullender, well warmed, throw the 
§ potatoes in it, shake them well, and put them in a vegetable 
< dish, well warmed. 
$ Tomatoes—Baked.—Cook slightly some ham, or veal; then 
: chop it fine. Cut a round off the top of each tomato, take 
$ out the inside, and stuff the tomato with the ham or veal, 
adding some bread crumbs, salt, pepper, and parsley. Put — 
a piece of butter on the top, and bake the tomatoes about 
3 one hour. 
: Potatoes—Scolloped.—Boil your potatoes, then beat them 
; fine in a bowl with good cream, a lump of butter and some 
2 salt. Put them in scollop shells, make them smooth on the 
top, score them with a knife, lay thin slices of butter on tho 
top, and set them to brown before the fire. 
: Potatoes—Fricasseed.—If you have potatoes left from 
3 dinner, cut them in slices. Put some milk over the fire, 
adding a piece of butter, salt, pepper and parsley; when it 
is just about boiling, put in the potatoes, and let them warm 
3 thoroughly. 
Ochra.—Clean your ochras and boil them well in water, 
with a little salt. When dished, add a goodly portion of 
butter to them. 


5 


PUDDINGS AND PASTRIES. 


Corn Pudding.—Procure a dozen ears of fresh sugar corn, 
grate them, add a quantity of milk, three eggs, and a little 
sugar and salt. (If the corn is old, use one quart of milk, 
and two eggs; if young, one pint and a half of milk, and 
three eggs.) Butter the dish in which you intend to cook 

} the pudding, and bake it slowly between two and three 
; hours. A very nice dish for the tea-table. 
$ Claxton Pudding.—Ingredients: One egg, one pint of 
$ flour, three tablespoonfuls of butter, one teaspoonful of soda, 
N one ditto of cream of tartar, one cupful of sugar, and one 
s cup of milk. Beat the white of the egg separate from the 
$ yolk. Beat the sugar with the butter toacream. Add all 
S together, and bake it about twenty-five minutes. To be 
3 served with wine sauce. 
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Oyster Pie—No. 1.—Take one hundred oysters, cleanand} Rice Jelly—Boil half a pound of rice flour, and half a 
drain them; boil six eggs quite hard, and use only the yolks; } pound of white sugar in one quart of water till the whole 
take pepper, mace, nutmeg, and salt for the ing; grate } b a glutinous mass. Then strain off the jelly, and 





some bread crumbs to be mixed in with the other ingre- 
dients. Make a nice pie paste, and cover the bottom and 
sides of a deep dish with it, then fill up the dish with layers 
of the above mentioned articles, and cover it with a crust. 


Put a lump of butter among the ingredients, and bake it in } 


let it become cold. It may be eaten plain, or with cream, 
Flavor it as you please. 

Beef Tea.—Take one pound of lean beef, and cut it in very 
thin slices; put it into a jar, and pour a quart of boiling 
water upon it, cover it very close to keep in the steam, andi 


N 
8 


let it stand by the fire. It must be used when it is milk 
warm, 


a quick oven, 

Oyster Pie—No. 2.—Take fifty oysters, put them down to 
coddle in their own liquor, with a little water added to it; ; 
stir them constantly, and skim them till they boil. Then 3 
pour them into a dish, and season them with mace, pepper, § 











and salt. Boil six eggs hard—take the yolks and chop them 


up with a small quantity of bread. Put some puff paste 3 


around the edge of a dish, then pour in the oysters; strew 
the bread and egg on the top. adding a piece of butter; and 
then cover the pie with puff paste. 

Common Rice Pudding.—Wash half a pound of rice, and 
add to it three pints of good milk; mix it well with half a 
pound of butter, some cinnamon and nutmeg, three eggs, 
well beaten, and as much sugar as suits your taste. Bake 
it about half an hour in a quick oven. If you wish it to be 
very nice, add a glassful of brandy, some lemon peel, a few 
currants, and two or three eggs more. 

Apple Dumplings—Baked.—Make a good paste. Procure 
good apples, (fall, or Newtown pippins are best,) pare and 
core them, wrap some of the paste round each apple; melt 
butter and sugar together in the bottom of a bake pan, put 
in the dumplings, and baste them well with the syrup. 

Oyster Pancakes.—Mix together equal measures of oyster 
liquor and milk; to one pint of this mixture add one pint of 
wheat flour, a few oysters, two eggs, and a small portion of 
salt. Drop it by spoonfuls into hot lard, and fry them a 
nice brown. 


DIET FOR INVALIDS. 


Almond Posset.—Grate some bread (the crumb) very fine, 
pour a pint of boiling milk upon it, and let it stand two or 
three hours; then beat it exceedingly well, and add to it one 
quart of good cream, four ounces of almonds blanched and 
beat as fine as possible with some rose-water; mix all well 
together, and set it over a very slow fire. Boil it a quarter 
of an hour, set it to cool, and beat the yolks of four eggs, 
and mix them in. When cold, sweeten it to your taste; 
then stir it over a slow fire till it grows pretty thick—but 
do ot let it boil. Put it in a china bowl, and swim some 
macaroons or sponge cake on the top. 

Panada.—Cut all the crust off a very small loaf of bread, 

slice the rest very thin, and put it into a saucepan with a 
/pint of water; boil it till it is very soft, and looks clear— 
theu add a glass of Madeira wine, grate in a little nutmeg, 
put in a lump of butter the size of a walnut, and sugar to 
your liking; beat it exceedingly fine, and empty it into a 
deep dish. If preferred, you may leave out the wine and 
sugar, and add only a small quantity of good cream, and 
some salt. 

Sago Gruel.—Take four ounces of sago; give it a scald in 
hot water. then strain it through a hair sieve, and put it 
over the fire with two quarts of water and a stick of cinna- 
mon. Keep scumming it till it grows thick and clear; when 
the sago is sufficiently cooked, take out the cinnamon, and 
add a pint of red wine; sweeten it to your liking, and then 
set it over the fire towarm. Do not let it boil after the 
wine is poured into it. 
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Out-of-doors Work.—The best season for planting tulip 
roots is from the middle to the end of this month, though 
$ the middle of the month is, perhaps, preferable, for about 
$ that time you will perceive a circle around the lower end of 
3 each bulb, disposed to swell, preparatory to the emission of 
fibres, and also a disposition at the upper end of some to 
$ show foliage. 

By keeping the roots out of ground after this predisposi- 
tion to vegetation, they would be greatly weakened. 

The common kinds of hyacinths may be planted in small 
clumps around the border, or in open beds, three, four, or 
five roots in a place, and covered from three to four inches 
deep, according to the strength of the roots, and the light- 
ness of the soil. On planting the hyacinths, a little clean 
sand should be placed underneath and upon the roots, to 
prevent the earth adhering too closely to them. 

Planting various kinds of Bulbous Rooted Flowers—A 
good, sound, fresh soil, either of the black or loamy kind, 
(with the addition of a little coarse sea or river sand placed 
round the roots on planting,) and manured with rotten cow- 
manure, two years old at least, if the soil and situation be 
dry and warm, or rotten horse-manure, if it be cold and 
moist, is all the compost or preparation required for the 
greater part of those flowers; observing that the manure 
should never come in contact with the bulbs, or be placed 
at so great a depth from the surface of the soil as to lose the 
advantage of the due action of the air upon it, which would 
render it poisonous instead of nutritious: in short, it should 
never be placed more than eight or ten inches deep upon 
any occasion, where it can possibly be avoided. 

Crown imperials, lilies, peonias, and the ornithogalum 
pyramidale, or star of Bethlehem, should be planted now, 
if not done before, and covered about four inches deep; these 
do not require to be taken up oftener than once in two or 
three years, and then only to separate their offsets. 

In planting any of the above or other sorts in borders, 
observe that the lowest growing kinds are to be planted 
next the walks, and the larger farther back, in proportion 
to their respective growths, that the whole may appear to 
advantage, and none be concealed from the view. Likewise 
observe to diversify the kinds and colors. so as to display, 
when in bloom, the greatest possible variety of shades and 
contrasts. 

Perennial and Biennial Flower-Roots may be divided and 
transplanted any time during this month. 

Stock-gillies and Wallflowers that are growing in beds, 
should be potted in the beginning of this month, if not done 
in September. and placed in the shade for about three weeks, 
then removed to a warmer situation, to remain till it is 
2 found necessary to house them. 

; Planting Bulbous Roots in Pots and Glasses for lowering 
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Ale Posset.—Put a littlo white bread in a pint of good : early—In the beginning of this month you should plant 
milk, and set it over the fire; then warm a little more than : some of the earliest kinds of tulips, hyacinths, polyanthus- 
a pint of good strong ale, adding nutmeg, and sugar, as you ; narcissus, &c., in pots of light, rich, sandy earth, one, two, 
like it. Put it into a bowl, and when your milk boils, pour } or three roots in each, and of different colors, in order to 
it upon your ale. Let it stand a fow minutes to clear, and } force them into an early bloom in winter. If the pots are 
the curd will rise to the top. ‘ Jarge, the roots may be covered one inch above their crowns, 
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but if small, the bare covering of the crowns will be suffi- ; they assume that these evils come without causes; or that 
cient, in order to give the fibres the more room to extend N the causes are supernatural. Nothing of the kind. In some 
themselves. $ cases the causes are doubtless inherited; but in most cases 
R 1 , crocuses, snow-drops, dwarf Per- ; foolish regulations are the causes. Very generally, parents 
mn irises, and any other early blooming kinds, may be $ 3 themselves are responsible for all this pain, this debility, 
planted in pots for the same purpose, covering them gene- $ this depression, this misery. They have undertaken to con- 
rally about an inch deep over their crowns. trol the lives of their offspring from hour to hour, with cruel 
In this month you should put the bulbs of tulips, hya- } carelessness they have neglected to learn anything about 
cinths, jonquils, narcissuses, &c., in bulb-glasses filled with } these vital processes which they are unceasingly affecting 
water, to flower in rooms carly in spring; the glasses should N by their commands and prohibitions; in utter ignorance of 
be then placed where they may have as much free air as : the simplest physiologic laws, they have been year by year 
possible while the weather continues mild; if they are placed } undermining the constitutions of their children; and have 
near the windows where they may have free air in favorable $ 3 so inflicted disease and premature death, not only on them 
weather, and be protected from cold and frost, they will : but on their descendants. 
produce fine, strong flowers, and at a very acceptable season. 
The water should be changed as often as it turns greenish, 
and the glasses well washed inside. Particular care must 
be taken not to suffer the water to be frozen in winter, 
which would not only injure the roots but burst the glasses 








To Tre A Knot IN A HANDKERCHIEF WHICH CANNOT BE 
In the house it will be necessary to water the plants fre- } DRAWN TIGHT.—Cast an ordinary knot on a handkerchief, 
quently, but moderately, especially the shrubby kinds; the } 4nd give the end out of your right hand to some spectator, 
succulent sorts will not require it so often. » and tell him to pull hard and sharp when you count three. 
Just as he pulls, slip your left thumb under the handker- 
chief, as drawn in the cut, and it will be pulled out quite 
straight without any knot at all. You must let go the end 
HBALTH DEPARTMENT. that hangs over the left hand, and grasp the handkerchief 

Parsicat Epucation of Carupren.—Is it not an astonishing ; between the thumb and forefinger. 
fact, that though on the treatment of offspring depend their 3 
lives or deaths, and their moral welfare or ruin; yet not one g 
word of instruction on the treatment of offspring is ever 
given to those who will hereafter be parents?. Is it not 
monstrous that the fate of a new generation should be left 
to the ch of unr ing custom, impulse, fancy— 
joined with the suggestions of ignorant nurses and the pre- 
judiced counsel of grandmothers? If a. merchant com- 
menced business without any knowledge of arithmetic and 
book-keeping, we should exclaim at his folly, and look for 
disastrous consequences. Or if, before studying anatomy, 
& man set up as surgical operator, we should wonder at his 
audacity and pity his patients. But that parents should 
begin the difficult task of rearing children without ever 
having given a thought to the principles—physical, moral, 
or intellectual—which ought to guide them, excites neither 
surprise at the actors nor pity for their victims. 

To tens of thousands that are killed, add hundreds of 
thousands that survive withfeeble constitutions, and mil- 
lions that grow up with constitutions not so strong as they 
should be; and you will have some idea of the curse inflicted 
on their offspring by parents ignorant of the laws of life. 
Do but consider for a moment that the regimen to which 
children are subject is hourly telling upon them to their 
lifelong injury or benefit; and that there are twenty ways 

. of going wrong to one way of going right; and you will get 
tome idea of the enormous mischief that is almost every- 
where inflicted by the thoughtless, haphazard system in 
common use, Is it decided that a boy shall be clothed in 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 


Light Buns.—Two drachms three scruples of tartaric acid, 
three drachms and two scruples of bi-carbonate of soda, one 
pound of flour. Rub all together through a hair sieve; then 
add two ounces of butter, two ounces of loaf sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, with a few caraway 
seeds. Rub all into the flour; then make a hole in the mid- 
die, and pour in half a pint of cold new milk, with one egg. 
Mix quickly. Set them with a fork on to baking tins. Bake 
twenty minutes in a quick oven. For cake in tin, bake one 
hour and a half. The same quantity of flour, soda, and tar- 
taric acid, with half a pint of milk, and a little salt, will 
make either bread or tea-cakes, if wanted quickly. 

To Pickle Rea Cabbage.—Cut the cabbage across in very 
thin slices, lay it on a large dish, sprinkle a great deal of 
some flimsy short dress, and be allowed to go playing about } salt over it, and cover with another dish. Let it stand 
with limbs reddened by cold? The decision will tell on his § twenty-four hours, put it to drain, then put it into a jar. 
whole future existence—ecither in illnesses, or in stunted ¢ Take vinegar sufficient to cover it, a little mace, cloves, and 
growth, or in deficient energy; or in a maturity less vigor- $ black peppercorns bruised, also cochineal bruised fine. Boil 
ous than it ought to have been, and consequent hindrances $ up together, let it stand till cold, and then put over the cab- 
to success and happiness. Are children doomed to a mono- ? bage, and tie the jar down with leather or skin. 
tonous dietary, or a dietary that is deficient in nutritive- Cream, to Keep.—Cream already skimmed may be kept 
ness? Their ultimate physical power and their efficiency as § twenty-four hours if scalded without sugar, and by adding 
men and women, will inevitably be more or less diminished $ to it as much powdered lump sugar as will make it sweet, 
by it. Are they forbidden vociferous play, or (being too ill- $ it will keep good two days in a cool place. 
clothed to bear the exposure) are they kept in-doors in cold To Preserve Eggs.—Pack the eggs to be preserved in com- 
weather? They are certain to fall below that measure of } mon salt with the small ends downward, and they will keep 
health and strength to which they would else have attained. $ for eight or nine months 
When sons and daughters grow up sickly and feeble, parents; = Chapped Hands.—Borax, two scruples; glycerine, half an 
commonly regard the event as a misfortune—as a visitation : ounce; mix in three-quarters of a pint of boiling water, and 
*f Providence. Thinking after the prevalent chactic fashion, 3 use morning and evening. 
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To Stew Pears.—To every pound of pears when peeled, ; in large plaits behind, and slightly tending to form a train; 
put half a pound of loaf sugar. Put the fruit into a stew- ; it was trimmed at about twelve inches from the bottom with 
pan and cover it with cold water, and shut the lid quite close. } a deep quilling of silk, having between all the plaits a light 
Stew the fruit gently till tender, then add a few lumps of 3 red velvet forming at top a small loop fastened by a button, 
the sugar. After stewing the pears two or three hours, put $ and at bottom a larger loop and an end fastened by a simi/ 








in the cloves—twenty cloves to six or eight pounds of fruit— 
and the peel of twolemons. Keep adding the sugar by de- 
grees. If the syrup is much wasted, add a little more hot 
water. They require stewing about ten hours very gently. 
When they are nearly done, add the juice of both lemons— 
it will add to their flavor and brighten the syrup. 

Almond Rock.—Boil half a pound of molasses and half a 
pound of raw sugar for half an hour. Split two ounces of 
sweet almonds, and when the treacle and sugar are poured 
out on a dish or stone which has been previously buttered, 
place the almonds on the top, and let it remain till it becomes 
hard. 

Eve's Pudding.—Take six ounces of currants, six ounces 
of bread crumbs, six ounces of sugar, six large apples, chop- 
ped fine, eight eggs, well beaten. Boil them in a mould two 


hours; serve with brandy sauce, or half a pound of sugar, 3 


half a pint of white wine boiled to a syrup. 

A Plain Pudding.—Six ounces of bread, six ounces of 
currants, six ounces of apples, six ounces of sugar, six ounces 
of suet, six ounces of raisins, stoned and cut fine, six spoon- 
fuls of brandy, six eggs, and a little nutmeg. Boil three 
hours. 

Dia Cake.—Quarter of a pound of flour, dried; half a 
pound of loaf sugar, sifted; lemon-peel, grated, to flavor; 
four eggs, beaten for halfan hour, Bake in a tin, with but- 
tered paper on the top. 

To Kill Flies—Two drachms of extract of quassia, dissolve 
in half a pint of boiling water. Sweeten with a little brown 
sugar, anc pour on plates. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fic. 1.—Dress or Peari-crey 81x.—The skirt is quite 
full, and trimmed on each side with two bands of black 
velvet, the longest extending half way down the skirt, and 
terminating in a point. Up the middle of these bands are 
placed rows of buttons. The corsage is high and has a 
point behind, and two points in front. The front is finished 
by a broad velvet facing. Sleeves in the Louis XIV. style, 
trimmed with velvet and buttons. Lace ruffles. 

Fig. 1.—WALKING DRESS OF BROWN SILK.—Skirt perfectly 


lar button. The sleeves, which were wide, lined with white, 
and tending to form a point, were trimmed with the same 
ornament as the bottom of the skirt. The body was plain, 
buttoned, with a large bow of light red velvet at top, and 
the opening of the pockets was marked by a wide, red veivet, 
and a row of ruched silk crossed by velvet. 

For Evenine Dress, velvet of light colors is also em- 
ployed. A very pretty dress for a young lady has been 
made of white tarletane, and has thirteen flounces, each 
bordered with a row of narrow rose-color velvet. The cor- 
N sage, low and pointed in the centre of the waist, is covered 
} by a berthe forming a point before and behind, and trimmed 
3 with rose-color velvet. The sleeves are short, and formed 
3 of two frills edged with velvet. Another very beautiful 
} dress has just been made of lilac-colored silk. This dress 
3 has a low corsage and short sleeves. Over it is to be worn 
a canezou of white tulle. The body of the canezou is com- 
2 posed of puffings crossed at regular intervals by rows of 
very narrow black velvet. The eleeves consist of nine puffs, 
extending from the shoulder to the wrist, where they are 
finished by a small mousquetaire cuff; the puffs on the 
sleeves are separated by rows of black velvet. 

Some of the bodies lately made are cut open in front, to 
show a richly worked chemisette underneath, but the 
fashion has by no means become general yet. In fact, as 
the cold weather approaches, the tendency will most pro- 
bably be to have the dresses cut quite close up to the throat. 

Siezves still retain the pagoda form, in a great measure, 
particularly for the better style of dress: though for out-of 
3 door wear, we are assured, the tight sleeve will be adopted 
during the winter. 

Fiounces will not be so much worn during the coming 
winter as heretofore, or only one deep flounce will be worn. 

VeLvet is much employed for evening head-lresses. Tor- 
sades of velvet and gold have a very rich and elegant effect. 
A bandeau of this description ehould be finished at the back 

of the head by a bow with long ends, finished with gold 
3 fringe, or tassels. A head-dress just introduced in Paris 
3 consists of a sort of coronet composed of plaited rolls of 
$ Azoff-green velvet. On one side there is a Jappet of black 
3 lace, and on the other two small bouquets of the tea-rose. 
$ Caps suitable for dinner or evening demi-toilet are fre 
~ quently made of colored crape, and trimmed with puffings 
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plain. The corsage which is round, is trimmed with black N of white tulle, amidst which are interspersed bouquets of 
velvet, cut in scallops. Sleeves in the pagoda style, trim-: fowers. For morning costume, caps are made on a founda 
med with black velvet. Bonnet of fancy straw, trimmed 3 tion of colored silk, and covered with black or white lace. 


with lace, and strings of broad ribbon in gay plaids. 

Fie. m.—Riping Hasirr oF FOREST GREEN CLOTE.—-The 
basque is rather short, and trimmed with black braid and 
buttons. Round beaver hat. 

Fig. 1v.—Mornine Dress oF WHITE CASHMERE, trimmed 
with bands of blue silk, and large buttons covered with blue 
silk. 

Fig. v.—WaLkina Dress oF MAzARINE BLUE SILK.—The 
skirt is trimmed with five quillings of silk, headed with a 
narrow black lace. These quillings do not meet in the 
front, and the upper one is finished by two bows of ribbon 
with long ends. The corsage is high, and is cut with a 
Medici basque. Sleeves full, gathered loosely into a band 
above the wrist, and trimmed with bows of ribbon. Bonnet 
of black lace, trimmed with scarlet leaves. 

General Remarxs.—As will be seen by our fashion-plate, 
velvet will be very gonerally used as a trimming for winter 
dresses. This is an expensive ornament, but very rich and 
effective. Silks of solid colors will be very mach worn with 
velvet trimmings. One of the most elegant dresses made 
recently in Paris was of pearl-grey silk, with the skirt Jaid 


3 Green or lilac, with black lace, have a very pretty effect. 


Bonnets are worn somewhat longer in the head, with 
very large silk or velvet side bows, and wide flowing strings 
to match. The wreath of lilac or cherry-colored flowers, 
which nearly surround the face, are very fashionable; some- 
times the flowers alternate with jet ornaments or black 
velvet, which produces a good effect. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Fig. 1.—DREsS FOR A LITTLE GIRL.—(See wood cut on page 


4.)—Frock of gay plaid poplin. Cost of fawn-colored cash- 
mere, with a large collar, covering the shoulders and pointed 
in front. Loose sleeves. The coat is entirely trimmed with 


a quilling of ribbon. Bonnet of white satin, quilted. 

Fic. .—Coat oF ware CASHMERE FOR A LITTLE GIRL.— 
: (See wood cut on page 4.)—This coat has a large cape, which 
. is trimmed, as well as the front of the cout, with a deep 
s facing of white silk, richly quilted. The cap is also made 
8 of white quilted silk, and trimmed with swan’s-down. 
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PATTERN FOR COLLAR AND CUFF. 
























































BIBLE-MARKER. 
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NEW STYLE OF CAPE. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
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